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he produces. Now, the Senate bill reduces 
the duty on the imported article one-half— 
that 1.04 cent. per pound—and 
adirect bounty of one cent to the domestic 
told that this transac- 


is, offers 
producer, and we ure 
tion is to be a great stimulus to the produe 
tion of The is to be 
lowered one cent per pound in the interest of 
per pound 


sugar sugar-market 
the consumer, and then one cent 
is to be paid out of the public treasury to 
the American producer ; and this is « alled a 
stimulus. 


It appears to us that, instead of being stimu- 
lated, the domestic producer is depressed by 
exactly the amount of the trouble, delay, and 
experse involved in collecting the bounty. 
At present he collects the whole of the two 
cents per pound by the mere sale of his crop; 
but, under the bounty plan, he must prove his 
claim, and wait for his money till the Govern 
ment is ready to pay. The services of a bro- 
ker will be necessary, as they are in the col- 
lection of drawbacks, and such services have 
to be paid for. In the case of a small crop - 
and all individual crops of beet and sorghum 
will be smail—the cost of collecting the boun 
ty will be a pretty large share of the bounty 
itself. In any case, the two items of duty and 
bounty will be less than the present duty 
when it reaches the pocket of the producer. 
All the money paid in the way of bounty, ex- 
cept aninconsiderable fraction, will go to the 
Louisiana planters. Instead of being stimu 
lated, even they will be worse off than they 
are now. The example of Germany is not at 
all to the point, because the bounty in Ger 
many is a bounty on exportation, and not on 
The coun 
The 
bounty is paid on thesurplus, and it is to this 


the product consumed at home. 
try produces more than it consumes. 


extent a real bounty, and not a fictitious or 
imaginary one. 


Near the close of the Presidential campaign 
the Boston Post published the following 
statement, which was extensively copied in 
the press, but which most people have prob 
ably forgotten : 

“Tt has been whispered around Wall Street 
for several days that Tom Platt, through 
various agents, and particularly Mr. John 
Wanamaker of Philadeiphia, bas made many 


pressing appeals to four land - grant. rail- 
roads for a large sum of money, to be 
used by the Republican managers in. this 


city for election purposes, The railroads men- 
tioned are the Union Pacific, Central Pacitic, 
Northern Pacific, and Atlantic and Pacitie, 
and the sum mentioned 38350,000, There is 
good authority for saying that this request 


is 














was presented to President Adams of the Union | 


Pacific for that company’s share, and by him 
indignantly refused.” 


There is no suggestion here of an offer of the 


Interior Department to the railroads in ques 
tion in return for the money asked for ; nor 
is there any suggestion of impropriety in the 
be inferred 


premises, except such as may 


from the fact that $850,000 is a very large | 


sum of money to be used honestly in the last 


week of a campaign, and that corporations | 


having close relations to the Government 
their 
expectation of 


not with 


the 


do usually pay money 


out 





It has never been charged that the rail- 
roads paid this or any other sum to Platt, 
or to Wanamaker, or to anybody. The 
matter had passed out of recollection until 
recalled by the Platt - Bateman correspon- 
dence, in which the scandalous item relating 
to the Interior Department is for the first 
time seen in print. 


The sensitiveness of Mr. Platt on the sub- 
ject strikes us as remarkable, since he usually 
presents a very tough exterior to a censorious 
world. Anybody who reflects much upon the 
correspondence between Platt and Bateman 
must wonder what Platt would have done if 
Bateman had admitted that he did say the 
things imputed to him by the Cincinnati 
Enquirer's interviewer, namely, that Platt 
offered the position of Secretary of the Tn 
terior to the railroads for a sum of money for 
the Republican campaign fund. Bateman 
neither denies nor affirms that he said this. 
He merely that parts of 
the interview are correct, and some parts 


says some 
incorrect, and that he does not attach any 
credence to the story about the Interior De 
But what if he did attach 
Would Mr, Platt sue him for 
appeal to jury his 
Or would apply to Mr. 
for authoritative 
course would be the 
because 
it. 
admirer 
He SO de 


partment. cre- 
dence to it 7 
and a of 


an 


slander, 
countrymen ? 
John Wanamaker 

denial ? The latter 
most expeditious and 
Mr. Wanamaker must 
Moreover, Mr. Wanamaker 
of Platt on broad moral erounds. 
clared himself in Philadelphia a few days 
It is be that Mr. 
Bateman did not say squarely that he did 
repeat the Wall Street gossip imputed to 
him by the ELuguirer. The question whe- 
ther he believed it or notis immaterial. In 
fact, Platt did not ask him whether he be 
and 


convincing, 
all 


an 


know about 


is 


much to revretted 


aco 


lieved it, but only whether he suid it; 
this question Mr. Bateman has not yet an- 


swered, 


The Triivne lays it down that Judge 
Woods's instruction to the Grand Jury in the 
Dudley case ‘‘ turns merely upon a con 
struction of the statute, and has no more to 
do with the moral character of the Dudley 
letter than with the tenets of the Koran.” It 
has this to do with ‘‘ the moral character of 
the Dudley letter,” that it withdrew the moral 
character of the letter from the consideration 
of a jury-—an effect which it did not have 
‘‘the tenets of the 
instruction is very unfortu- 


and could not have on 
The 
nate, not simply because it enables Dudley to 


Kkoran.”’ 


escape trial, but because it is one of the little 
things occurring every now and then to shake 
popular confidence in the judiciary. Judge 
W oods decided first that Dudley, if he wrote 


the letter, had committed a legal offence. 
He then decided a few weeks later, on the 
same state of facts, that Dudley had not 
committed a legal offence. The effect of 


this last decision was, not to find Dudley 
cuilty, or to inflict a penalty on him, but to 


prevent his heing tried at all. Both opinions 
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may have been and doubtless were perfectly 


mistrust is 


that 


greul 


but popular 
by the fact 


would have 


honest; naturally 


aroused Dudley's con 


viction political impor 
tance, and mizht lead to disclosures of a very 
scandalous character, and that 


influential and rich men 


therefore a 


very large body of 


t of the strongest kind in ] 
trial. It is, of 
course, unfortunate that the muss of 
but so they are, 


have an intere re 


venting his indictment and 
man 
kind should be suspicious ; 
and are likely to remain—a_ circumstance 
which doubtless first furnished the material 
for that time honored warning against ‘‘ the 


’ 


appearance of evil. 


The lower branch of the Kansas Legisla 
make 


Limes 


On the motion 


ture bas adopted a resolution that will 
the Cobden Club and the 
quake in their English boots, 
of Mr. Poe, 
unanimously, that ‘ 
Affairs be directed to ascertain and report 
the 


London 


it wi resolved, and = carried 


is 
the Committee on State 
British doctrine 
the State 


whether it is a fact that 
of 
University 


free trade is being taught at 


at Lawrence; if so, by whom; 


and that it be reported, by bill or otherwise, 


What, if any, legislation is necessary to 
abolish the English tithes of Lord Chancellor, 
Dean, and Regents, and substitute in lieu 


thereof the American titles of Professor and 


Trustees for the officers of said institution, 


and for all other State institutions of the 
State of Kansas to which British — titles 
ure given by the laws of the State.’ 
Thereis, we think, some mistuke about the 


Lerd Chancellor.’ 
the 


but thisis bud enough, heaven 


title ‘** 
the head of 
‘Chancellor, 


We fee] pre ity sure 


university is called simply 


knows. For the titles ‘‘Dean’’ and ‘t Re 
gent” we have not a word to say: they 
ought to go, but so ought the term ‘ Uni 


versity,” which is also of English origin, and 


is now in constant use in England as the 
name for a seat of learning ‘What 
youmaycallit ” would be better. Against 
the proposal to continue the use of the 
terms ‘ Professor” and ‘‘ Trustee,” as also 
British, we hereby record our respectful pro 
test. There is only one way to avoid the 


corrupting influence of English terms in 
collegiate nomenclature, and that is to invent 
Kor “Thing 
be a bad name for the 


would 


wholly new ones. instance, 


embob” would not 
head of the university, while ‘ Pals’ 
be an 
for the 


erning 


admirable democratic appellation 


subordinate teachers, and the gov 


body might be called ‘* Mandarins 


or © Daimios,” thus wholly avoiding the 
European taint As to the teaching of 
‘British free trade,”” we would not touch it 
by law, through fear of driving it under 


ground, All civilized States have had 
trouble with ‘* pernicious doctrines and 


have found that persecution was the way to 
spread them. If free trade teaching is pro 
hibited in a State *‘ Whatyoumaycallit,” it 
would probably be carried on in the night 
time in cellars or caves, or in the recesses of 


the forests and mountains. Mr. Poe must 
remember the trouble which Bloody Mary 
and Louis NI had wit! thre Protest 
aunts 
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SWORN PUBLICATION OF 


EXPENSES. 


CAMPAIGN 


Tue advocates of reform in our election me- 
thods reached a practically unanimous con- 
clusion early in their discussions, that the 
wisest course to pursue was to proceed step 
by step rather than to endeavor to accomplish 
all that was desirable at one and the same 
time. They concluded that the first step was to 
secure a secret and uninfluenced ballot, and 
that the only way by which this could be ob- 
tained would be by taking the printing and 
distributing of the ballots out of the hands 
of the political organizations, and putting it 
exclusively in the hands of the State. This 
would take away the main excuse for the 
use of large sums of money in elections; 
for if the State pays all the election ex- 
penses, there will be no excuse for heavy 
assessments upon candidates, It was thought 
that, when this ballot-reform legislation had 
been secured, it would be natural and com- 
paratively easy to secure, as the next step in 
the reform, a comprehensive law limiting the 
expenditures of candidates and requiring a 
sworn statement of all such expenditures after 
election. 

The wisdom of confining the discussion 
to ballot-reform legislation has been vindi- 
cated by the results. It may be said with 
strict accuracy that public sentiment has 
already been sufficiently educated to the 
necessity of this part of the reform to secure 
its adoption by every State in the Union 


within a few years. Perhaps Gov. Hill 
realized this when he hastened to put 
himself on record in favor of the next 


step in the reform, by advocating in his 
message the enactment of some law requir- 
ing the publication of campaign expenses by 
candidates after election. At all events, his 
recommendation was a commendable one, 
and in preparing a bill on the lines of it Mr. 
Crosby has performed a useful public service. 
He has not, it must be admitted, drawn a 
measure which is adequate to the demands of 
the subject, but he has made a starting-point 
from which progress in the right direction 
is certain to be made. 

Mr. Crosby’s bill simply provides that 
every candidate for public office shall, within 
ten days after his election, file with the Sec- 
retary of State an itemized statement of all 
moneys contributed or spent by him and ali 
debts incurred in aid of his election; and 
whenever such expenditures or debts are 
made or incurred through an agent, a 
similar statement of the agent's transac- 
tions shall be filed. In case of failure to 
file such statement or statements, the can- 
didate is liable to a fine not exceeding $1,000, 
and is forbidden to enter upon the duties of 
his office or to receive any salary or emolu- 
ment, Several serious defects are at once ap- 
parent in this measure. One is, that there is 
no limit placed to the expenditures by candi- 
dates. Another {s, that there is no penalty 
prescribed for filing false statements. Still 


another, and the most serious of all, is, that 
the provision depriving a candidate of his 
oftice, in case of failure to comply with the 
law, is in all probability unconstitutional. 
The broad, general trouble with the bill is 


a e 


+ ° 
Nation. 
that it attempts to deal with a very moment- 
ous and complicated question in too brief 
a manner. We cannot break up a system 
which is at once so widespead and so in- 
sidious in its ramifications as the use of 
money in elections, by enacting a law of only 
three short sections. The English Corrupt 
Practices Act, which abolished the use of 
money in elections in England, contains 
seventy sections and five schedules of many 
sections each, and no part of it has been found 
to be superfluous. As one of its most intelli- 
gent expounders says of it: ‘‘It is pervaded 
by two principles. The first is, to strike hard 
and home at corrupt practices; the second is, 
to prohibit by positive legislation any expend- 
iture in the conduct of an election which 
not absolutely necessary.” These two prin- 
ciples are applied with the greatest minute- 
ness. Not merely is bribery forbidden, but 
every conceivable form of bribery or undue 
influence is defined and the penalty fixed. 
The maximum amount of expenditure which 
each candidate can make is named _ propor- 
tionate to the size of his constituency. 
This sum must cover all expenses—print- 
ing, postage, room-rent, clerk-hire, every 
thing. All disbursements must be made by 
one person, either the candidate himself or 
his agent. If he employs an agent, he can- 
not disburse a farthing himself, but must 
leave it all tothe agent. An account with 
vouchers must be kept of all expenditures, 
and returned under oath to the proper offi- 
cers after election. Any person found guilty 
of an ‘‘illegal practice liable to 
a fine of £100 and five years’ incapacity 
for voting, while a candidate guilty by him- 
self or his agent loses his seat, and is disquali- 
fied for sitting for the same constituency, in 
the former case for seven years, in the latter 
during the existing Parliament. Minor of- 
fences of illegal payment, etc., are liable to 
a fine of £100. Any candidate whose ex- 
penditures exceed the maximum limit loses 
his seat. 

It will be seen at a glance what a differ- 
ence there is between the specific provisions 
of the English Act andthe general prohibi- 
tory provisions of Mr. Crosby’s measure. 
No general prohibitory law against bribery, 
or apy other method of using money to in- 
fluence elections unduly, has ever been worth 
the paper it was written on. We have had 
them on our statute- books in every State 
for years, and they are ali dead letters. 
The English Act, on the contrary, has 
accomplished its object. It destroyed bri- 
bery at a single blow, and it so re- 
duced the use of money in elections that 
the total expenditures dropped from $15,000,- 
000 to less than $4,000,000 in the first elec- 
tion held under the law; and in the latest 
election under it the expenditures were only 
about one-half of the maximum allowed by 
law. 

Of course, the worst evil we have to meet 
here is that of the ‘‘ assessments” upon can- 
didates. These are made, not upon him 
after his nomination, but before it and as the 
price of it. Under Mr. Crosby’s bill a can- 
didate who had been ‘‘ assessed,” and had 
paid $20,000 for his nomination, could file 


is 


is 
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omit all mention of this $20,000, for it would 
represent no expense incurred in his election. 
Probably the only way te reach this assess- 
ment evil would be a provision in the 
law requiring every successful candidate 
to take an oath before entering upon office, 
that he had paid no assessment and incurred 
no debt of any kind in any way cither to 
secure a nomination or an election. Such 
a requirement, with a sworn statement 
of expenditures, with heavy penalties for 
failure to make it or for false swearing 
in making it, would go far to break up 
the practice. But this, like all other pro- 
visions of such a law, requires the most 
careful thought and deliberation. No- 
thing would please the political corrup 
tionists more than to have an inadequate 
law, which would be of no effect in practice, 
passed at this time; for it would tend to de- 
lay the passage of an adequate law, and, by 
its failure, to bring ridicule upon the advo 
cates of the reform as mere ‘‘ theorists” 
whose ideas never amount to anything in 
practice. 


A*“RIGOROUS” OHIO POLICY WANTED. 


Tuer question of Gen. Harrison’s ‘ policy 
towards the South” has been much discuss 
ed by the Republican press, and there has 
been no little speculation as to whether it 
would be ‘‘rigorous” or ‘‘conciliatory,”’ 
and as to what he would ‘‘insist” should be 
done in that part of the country. Recent 
events force to the front another question-- 
What will be the new President’s policy to 
wards Ohio ? 

The last Ohio Legislature, more than 
twenty years after the close of the war, 
abolished the ‘‘ black laws,” discriminating 
against the negroes, which had until that 
time remained upon the statute-book, and 
thus opened the public schools of the State 
to white and black children alike. During 
this period of more than twenty years, it 
must be remembered, the Republican poli 
ticians of Ohio had been trying to force up 
on the Southern States through Congress 
legislation which would do away with all 
race discrimination, in and 
where, in that portion of the Union. 

No sooner did the Ohio people discover 
that the action of the Legislature, which had 
been much praised as ‘‘ abolishing a relic of 
barbarism,” really meant that negro parents 
could, if they chose, send their children to 
schools previously attended solely by whites, 
than trouble broke out in a number of places. 
The most serious difficulty has been in a town 
of Clermont County, which belies its name 
of Felicity. The population of Felicity 
consists of nine whites to one negro, and 
until the law of 1887 was passed, the negro 
children attended separate schools, which 
were maintained almost exclusively by 
the whites, the school-tax paid by the ne 
groes being only $16 to $3,600 by the 
whites. When the school term opened in 
the fall of 1887, several negro children pre- 
sented themselves at a white school, and in- 
sisted upon admission. They were refused 
entrance, and when a negro father accom- 


schools else 








a sworn statement which could truthfully 


panied his children, iu order to enforce their 














4, 1889] 


he was roughly handled 


some White men. The negroes 


lice a 
finaly con 


cluded that it was of no use to continue the 
struggle, and a peace was patched up by an 
ugreement of the whites to provide two 


graded schools for colored children, taught 
by excellent colored teachers 

But the old trouble was renewed when the 
last school year opened in September, 1888 
The graded-school system for the blacks had 
proved a failure, only sixteen pupils attending 
the two schools, and the whites decided to 
support only school for the 
Thereupon the blacks resolved to make an 
other effort to get their children into the 
white school. 


one blacks 


Three successive days the 


co 
lored children applied for admission, and 
three successive days the white men and 


womer (for the feeling was even stronger 


the women than 


among among the men 
stood in the door and told them that 
they could not enter. The School Board 
(consisting of three Republicans and 


three Democrats) remained ‘passive, inform 
ing the negroes when appealed to that they 
did not propose to take any hand in the mat 
ter. In the words of one of them: 
of our best citizens said to ‘We want 
you directors to keep your hands off, and we 
will attend to this matter ourselves. We 
propose that the negroes shall not go into 
our white school. We have made every pro 
vision for them. It would break up our 
school, for the majority of the white people 
would withdraw their children.’ 

Again the negroes found that they must 
give up the attempt to secure their rights by 
their own exertions, This time they resolved 
to appeal to the courts, 
sought and obtained against certain white 


“* Some 


us, 


Indictments were 


persons who had obstructed negro parents 
when they tried to enter their children in the 
white school. The cases recently came to 
trial. Two juries refused to convict the of 
fenders,and it being evident that public senti 
ment would 
the 
postponed. 
All through this struggle, which has now 
lasted nearly a year and a half, the Govern 


secure the same result in any 


case, trial of all the other cases was 


r 
Ol 


of Ohio has been inactive. Not one word 
has he said in denunciation of the outrages 


¢ 


or in rebuke of the law-breakers. His recent 

message to the Legislature was entirely silent 

on the most vital issue now pending int 
State of Ohio, 

Here, evidently, is a clear case for the in 

In a State of the Ameri 

ioht 


can Union negroes are denied those rights 
ynaranteed by the Federal 


it 


coming President. 


Constitution 


Local sentiment sustains the injustice ; the 
courts refuse to punish the offenders; the 
Governor of the State, overawed by the 1 

litical influence of the law-breakers, is su 


pine. of help 


The poor negro 
less in the face of a hostile State. 


18 


Obviously there must be a ‘‘policy towards 
Ohio,” and as obviously it must be a 
‘‘rigorous” one. The sun should not g 
down on the 4th of March before Benjamin 
Harrison, President of the United States, bas 
notified the white people of Felicity, © 
that he will ‘‘insist” that they open their 
schools to the negro children, that a force of 


| 
} 
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United States tro ps W be stationed at the 
door of the school-house to enfor the 
richts of the necr oe +} : 
FIsriits ¢ the ne es, ANG Hal Uiie pusiiiar 
mous Governor of the State will be lodged 
. 
inthe penitentiary 
Litt MASSACRE i] THk ( STOM 
HOUSE 
NINE Heads in the Basket" is the appro 


priate heading of tl 


I g of ie news which came 
rom Washington on Tuesday, annoum 
ing the removal of officials tl 
Appraiser’s Department. A cocking mai 
in New Jersey, or a lynching alfair 
Texas, ora shooting affray among gamblers 
in Arizona could not be treated wit 
more sang frotd by the newspapers that 
is this massacre at the Custom-house It 
seems to us a very serious business, and 

ut all an occasion for merriment. Secretary 
Fairchild, in the character of a Tammany 
sachem adorned with war-paint, and 
brandishing the tomahawk and _ scalping 





knife, is not at all an agreeable or amusing 
subject for a cartoon. As to the victims, 
we do not know one of them. We read 
that this one has been in the service nine 
years, and that one six years, and soon. No 
charges are made iny of them, s 
far as the public are aware Phe 
worst inferences will therefore be drawn 
and ought to be; forit must be presumed 
that if aby good reasons existed for such a 
nassacre,they would have been promulgated 
at once 
Being left to grope in the dark for reasons 
for these proceedings, we naturally turn to 
what is called the sy rn report on alleged 
sugar frauds in New York, This document 
was sent to the Treasury Department Ni 
vember 1, 1887. The Senate called for a 
copy of it March 1, 1888. It was t fur 
i shed A SCC 1 Cu Was Il ace the St 
inst nd the copy was sent i t 
ISth without tl exhibits at s 
Without the matter which alone gives ul 
value as a guide to the tr If Byr 
been a ma f known slifications j 
character s weight corres v 
to his reputat W i we attached 
to his 1 The gravity of the s t 
hand was su that ar Stig 
ess a body than a Comm ISslor ne Tay 
Commissio1 f Secretary Sl} in's i 
could have satishe } } ( as f 
existence or LeXist t alleg 
ed Irauds \ s report 1 
wy source W not a ‘ hav ul 
swered t pu r r and this 
Is ¢ y , pu r T > £ 
gon it eheading a few 
Custom-h s s I Ves & gt ra 
rg par Bost at New York 
wes v rely ree 
| at S r dealings—that is 
t fr mp f sugar 
ur r cs This charge is dis 
y Bast am 
ry 19 The removal 
f Appraise vis McMu f New York 
SAaVSs s r and a er of his assis 
t t i} l scTs y secret iTy Fa rc) } is a 
sion ain fe » strugele arainst dis 
















































in . 
serv In W b} r . 
Or ! and 
i ( at iV V w 
the victory. WI Bos ; 
ax ist rva WAS §s 
with m I f N 1 . 
parties, W clai that Was 4 Sens 
outbreak, a ust thre was 
fort belief t Le i S 
h st t T ‘ ts ‘ \ 
York thi 
aa " I 
adds it Vest i _ 
survy Agent Bert Los ‘ 
tices of New \ e 
( I sis ly ‘ if _ 
it lr is W “ . 
let if New 
il fu { Ters ‘ \} s 
New York Cus \ 
porters If New \ 4 
‘ t \ 
| frauds the Custor . " \ 
nsecure. We have no fa S ‘ 
ing sugar that 1 S 
pe SS v ny ¢ \ iv 
“well-cde 1 ring s . 
sp ins f wi t _ 
par s con 1s wiv \W < 
pl sure y w \ 
fu s} \ S W ‘ 
l S SCH \ aS 
ther s ‘ Treas \ 
By show . 
wl SOON < VAS 
~“ re i \\ ‘Ss 
V w Vas ~ 
W ifev \N x i i 
s n v as 
t f its . 
t that of n sk r 
v was \ ur f il 
Ss} \ a I t ~ 
t vy M F Treas 
Depar 
We bByr s wl rw 
r il t Depa t 
“ @ | : very P 
Was at es eVid I 
was ier 
rsus Apprais MeoM 
.~ al bl i ~ 
st ise service whi were cle 
il if Pass i er s 
‘ s wever, and suppos then 
ive | n-} icai, we are 1! ved t 
pure what the Secretary was about 1 
the thirteen months which the nine exa 
miners whose ads ‘‘ rolled in the basket 
Tuesday were eemed t t | 
t] valu f sugar wi 
ware, tobac ete It is not suflicient 
to say that he was studying the Byrne report 
rteen ths, or that he was making o 
é ivestigations All secret investigations 
Byrne’s and his own, if he made any 
volving the reputation of individuals, are 
worthless. All such investigations involving 
the name and fame of the city of New 
York, (for this is whatis chiefly concerned 
are worse than worthless. It is therefore a 
proper inquiry, What does this new-born 



































































of 


i 





zeal the 


of 


Secretary, after i 


more than a year, signify 
hardly fancy that he willcommend himself to 
excessive popularity among his fellow-cit 


zens by putting a stigma upon them ex 
the of his 
publie service really demands 
at the well 
itis for Mr. Fairchild t 
minded before he 


life. If the 
massacre 


But 


ail 


] : nnd 
last act official 


as 


Custom-house, and good 


» show this to { 


meno leaves his present 


position. 


HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS 
A FEW lines out of a letter from Mr. Phillipps 
to the 
Nation on December 


writer of this notice appeared in the 


20, ISS8. That letter must 
have been among the very last be ever wrote. 
Pr . 
Among the rarities which he bad most recent 
£ 


} 


ly acquired, he spoke of ‘the printed original 
music to a song quoted in ‘ Twelfth Night? (act 
ij. 3) only one other copy being known.” 
hear 


before us 


words, which were, * Farewell, dear 





since I must needs be gone,” now rise 
as a swan-song prophetic of his own departure 
as at hand. His health had long been failing; 
but, faint, he 
chosen way, and e’en in his 
The other find which he 


had mentioned in this last letter, wa 


though Was still pursuing his 


ishes lived the 
wonted fires, recent 
“a ianu 
script book of travels containing the earliest 
account of the interior of Shakspere’s birth 
This 


room that has yet been discovered.” ac 


count must have reminded him in bis age how 
in youth he had been among those first and 
foremost, about 1847, 


from being carried off bodily 


in saving the birth-house 


by Barnum into 
American captivity beyond the sea. Thanks, 


too, to Mr. Phillipps, the Shaksperian garden 


at New Place was long ago restored as nearly 
as possible to the appearance it had presented 


egarding 


at the era of Shakspere’s ret and ‘ath 


ilrement 


amid its flowers. Exact knowledge r 
Stratfordian topography may be said to have 
begun throughout with Phillipps, nor is it easy 
to 


further than it is carried in later editions of his 


how research in this direction can go 


see 


* Outlines.’ e 


His discovery of the deeds of th 
poet’s New Place—the only 


dated 1532, 15 
lated 1532, 1 


ones 


known to exist , and 1567. 


chronicled by the Nafion in 1886, and en 
courages hope of further light in unexpected 


Mr 


Shakspere's 


the 


company 


quarters. monograph 
of 


(and hence possibly of Shakspere himseif) 


Phillipps’s- on 


travels theatrical 


and 


another on ‘ Misprints,” showing how in t 


text of the plays we may *‘ by indirections tind 


directions out,” are two recent specimens among 





scores of booklets in which Mr Phillipps, in 
every way inventive love could dictate, was 
every vear, for a generation, throwing sid 
lights on his favorite dramatist and his works 
His only mistake lay tn printing these booklets 
Halliwelliana, almost all of them, for pre 


sentation among friends, and not putting them 
Recondite lore 


speculation has thus been bid in a corner: 


on the market at all or subtle 
it 
should have been proclaimed on the house tops, 

During less than twentv of his last 


vears was 


Mr. Phillipps rich enough to indul 
sperian tastes. Indeed, | 
Phillipps till 1872, 
tune. Bx 


schooling was 


his Shak 


bore the name 


‘never 


taking it with his wife’s for 
rn James Orchard Halliwell, his first 


his and 


Then he was a Cambridge student 


birthplae Che 


in 


Brighton. 


for two years. But in 1840, when only twenty 
years old, he had already edited an edition ot 
Sir John Mandeville. Henceforth his studies 
were antiquarian, aud mainly in some depart 
ment of English medieval history So { 
his theres, as glish nursery rhymes, th 











e men of G i und Lo imve es ol 
furniture, seemed trivial—rather bhisto 
than prehistor but he showed that ‘ poor 
matters point to rich ends,” that iif matters 
had large relations, and he te up great things 
by little handles. He also dealt in more pre- 


Kings,’ 





tentious works Letters of English 

mostly before unpublished, and an * Archaic 
and Provincial Dictionary’ which is still high 
1uthority So prodigi was his literary 
fecundity that he had produced threescore 
works before he was forty years old. Several! 
of these were altogether Shaksperian, and in 


1852 he began the most monumental edition of 


Shakspere that has ever been published—in six 





teen elephant folios, limited to 150 copies at 
C635, subseription-price During the progress 
of this vast work, which occupied bim thirteen 
years, his recreations were rambles in Wales, 
Cornwall, and the Continent as far as the Si 
Gothard, which furnished material for more 
than one bool 

From his tif vear Mr. Phillipps has dedi 
cated himself to illustrath Shakspere in his 


own way In 
an accomplished draughts 


ot e 


Shaks] eres 


1862 he had engaged 
morsel that 
that 


very 


ky 


sketches 


of 


man to make 


could be found iwland 





is, of every object that be himself was likely to 
bave seen, following the routes taken by the 

tin his various journeys, et This alone 
proved a six years’ task. But after the wind 
fall of a fortune, Mr, Phillipps at once proceed 


His 








m he filled with Shaksperian 
books, Ere long he set up another establish- 


ment upon a hill-top 462 Teet above Brighton 
Here he all 


that money could buy, or 


treasured Shaksperian rarities 


search and research 


detect. His success was so great and speedy 
that it has long been confessed that Holling- 
bury Copse has the honor of sheltering more 
records and artistic evidences connected with 


the personal history of the great dramatist 
than are to be found in any other of the 
world’s libraries 


His motto in a hand-list of 


these memorials 1} I 


was “but now hes gone, 
and my idolatrous fancy must sanctify his 
relies 
Nearly a decade ago, Mr. Phillipps gave pub 
lic notice that his collection was open at all 
times toShaksperians. He had as great delight 
inexhibiting as in gathering his 
wonders He printed catalogues 





volumes, describing the curiositie 





whether visitors came as single spies or in batta- 
lions, they all, according to their several ca- 
pacities, found what they sought 

Cn May 10, ISss, Mr. Phillipps to us 

My d r says that IT must Lie ww this 
summ l n the way reading and 
writing as possib So it w bye pital op 
portunity for yi t d your American 
friends het ind I need not say t Ly arriv 
ng with vour introduction will be most warmly 





welcomed.’ 








grim Wwe might send, Mr. Phillipps had formerly 
enclosed to us what he called \ rough sketch 
plan of the way Hollingbury Copse from 
Brighton Chis cui s sheet of f 3 
i} ixl hes nd ounds it racter 
t not One of tl reads thus 
Phis local habitation and a name’ derives 
the latter fr in ancient Gritist my) in its 
: : 
immediate vieinitv—a fine and inter nz ex 
imple of a primeval earthwork fortification, 
Which has been known from tit nmemorial 
as Hol bury Cast] 1} yup is intrenched 
mthe highest eminence in the locality, over 
five hundred feet ve the sea-level, and the 
p s situated a little distance towards the 
west. ata somewhat lesser elevation. Although 
onear Brighton, besug only two miles and a 
half from tt sca, it has an essentially different 

















mate, | pt n ' aay wt 
Written, 24th February, 1Sss 5 
scarcely visible in the town, 
several feet in) depth outs! d 
the roads impassable to any 
hicle. Our only communication wi - 
ton Is, Just ww, for some distance cu ti 
the solid sn and if the Hollingbury 
low, with its present surroundings, at 





fragment of Nova Zembla, it mt 
? , 


a first-class imitation of 


ist anyhow be 


is f 


friends f 





Two of our ound ell 





he Sth of last August. 





Shaksperi: 
They were so received as to feel overpaid for 
their pilgrimage. Writing next day, they said: 
“Mr. Phillipps is now, he 


‘orroborates 





well 
but he 
amonth ago he was quite ll and 
Nor 


securin a 





says, pre 
and his ay this; 
told us tha 

unable to see any one.’ 
ded for 


Wels, 


sppearanc 
t 


was any formal 
sight ot 


quotation, one 


the 


introduction nes 


Shaksperilan ji One apt 


remark on the dramatist, 


sutticient open-sesame One American youtl 
just out of college and on a walk about 
Brighton, calling, as he told us, with diffidence 
because unintroduced, was so greeted that he 
felt forthwith at ea-e, and went away with 


M: 
rad 


instructive  h 


of 
pps has assured us that | 


memories most urs, 
P 


to see Americans than others, not 


hill 1@ Was more 


only because 
\ 


they came from far, but be e his own lucu 


“au 
brations had been appreciated in their country 
sooner than in his own. 
More 
+) 


Shaksperian museum, while the 


than four years ago, 


inspec 


‘omments of 


its owner again and again added a precious 


seeing to our eye, we asked him what he meant 
to have done with his collection, since he could 
for it, and 
His answer 


still at a loss what to 


his In- 
that he 
do about it 
ethan half 
‘We'll set it 


rich pe 


pot always care no child of 


herited his tastes. was 
was himself 
We 
] ‘ 


iv 


then said, speaking mot 
** Let it \n 
a shower of gold and hail 
What a 


JOCOst 


us have it in erica 


would for: 


complement it 


( 


Boston printed Shaksperiana, whieh 
Sucl disposition of 


superiors anywhere!” 
he 


1 a 


his memorials confessed had not oecurred 


tohim. I[tseems as if the hint were not wholly 
lest, for he has beque ithed to the New York 
Shakspere Society all his electro-plates, wood 
blocks, ete, His great collection he offs s to 
the municipality of Birmingham for seven 


thousand pounds 


A TRIP TO .DELPHI. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 20, 

THE conditions of travelin Greece are chang 
ing so rapidly, owing to the introduction of rail- 
roads and the laying out of highways, that we 
may expect that within a few years the Greek 
be as common as the Southern Italian 
Ind Ameri 
y principe interest i 
fo prevalence 
ie d anger, 
The 


No act of 


tour will 


7 . ? 
eed, more ans would visit 


il point of Greece even 


rthe isconceptions 


w. but 
expense, and discomforts of 


! ‘ 
Ss 


janger 


> h 


no 


been 


trip. first « acle 


such a 


longer exists brigandace 


as 


reported since the famous ‘** Marathon massa 
cre” nearly twenty years ago, and that was the 
work not of Greeks but of Turks; the peasants 


l is those 


are as harmless, and often as friendly, ¢ 

fthe more secluded Swiss cantons. The ex- 
pense, too, need deter no or for in Greece a 
elsewhere may be much what you 
choose—from a dollar a for pedestrians, to 





six or seven dollars a day aniece for those who 


les, and cooks with them. 


take tents, horses, gu 


The discomforts are, indeed, still numerous, 


and in some cases almost too irksome for ladies; 


but every year they diminish, and before I 


it will be pos:ible to take train or diligence to 
fed and 





all the most famous ts, and to be 


sp 








‘The Nation. 



















































































chova, a thriving town, where, in the Greek 
war of independence, Karaiskakis annihilated 
{ my of five thousand Turks under Mustam 
Bey, and n 


But of our 





ade a pyramid of their heads, 
further expedition I do not in- 


tend to speak here in detail. The day’s jour- 
from Arachova to Lebadiea took us past 
where (Edipus killed his father; 


tl triodos 


and by Charonea, where Plutarch dwelt, and 


“ e the fragments of the colossal lion, set 

up to commemorate the patriots who fell in the 

bat irainst Philip, still strew the ground. A 

Fi 1 carriage road leads from Lebadiea to 

Thebes, skirting the outposts of Helicon 

on one side and the reedy marshes of 
tor 


mnie Lake on the othér; and from 


Thebes to Eleusis a diligence-road, equal to 


the best in Switzerland, winds over Kithairon 
to Elensis. Doubtless the time will soon come 


when the whole trip from Itea to Thebes can 
be made in a carriage, and when one can leave 


Athens in the morning and comfortably reach 


Delphi before dark. What is needed to com- 
plete the interest of the trip is the excavation 
of Delphiitself. Instead of being thwarted by 
the rubbish-heaps and hovels of Kastri, we 
would see one of the most famous spots in the 


world eleared of these, and whatever remaias 


of its temples and statuary and inscriptions 


brought again to view for the instruction and 
delight of ourselves and of posterity. We owe 
tothe French the excavations already made : 
the chance is now offered to Americans of 
achieving the work. Is there no rich man 
among us—no body of men—who, at a com- 

tively small cost, will win this honor for 


para 
himself, and earn the gratitude of all educated 


WILLIAM R, THAYER. 


THE GROSVENOR 
LERY. 


ELS AT GAL- 


PAS] 


Lonpon, January 2, 1889. 
rie recent exhibition of pastels at the Gros- 
venor Gallery has attracted a great deal of 





attention as an attempt at reviving a lost 
method of istic expression in England. 
That the art of pastels has never been extinct 
on the Continent is sufficiently proved at this 


n by the technical skill of the draw- 


} 


s exhibited by Parisian artists of the Société 


exhibiti 
ng 
de Pastillistes 


Polish 
and others 


Francais, by Anna Bilinska, the 


artist, by Hubert Vos, Fantin-Latour, 


\sa whole, the effect of a great number of 


pastels together is very wearisome. The mate- 
rial has its distinct limitations, and we should 
pronounce the more finished productions the 
least artistic. he color of flesh in pastel is 
paque and chalky; there is no possibility of 
rendering the delicate gradations of half-tints, 
asin oil or water color, The same opaqueness 
is felt, when landscape is treated, in the want 
of huninous color in skies and a lack of depth 
oud variety of tint in foliage. The material 
seems Well adapted for hasty notes of color for 
the artist's own working studies. Some slight 


sketches of Whistler exhibited here of Venice 


this vein are quite delightful in suggestive- 





ness, We may add that the impressionists 
show to better advantage in pastels than in any 
other form, the n al lending itself to the 
limited scale of color and decided forcing of 


through contrast. 

Theodore Roussell has a romantic Pierrot, all 
in white against a white background; the face 
alone is in color, with sad gray eyes contrast- 


ing strangely with the surrounding fanciful 
cap and dress of pure white. ‘*Ma fonction 
est @é@tre blane” is its motto. The different 








The WNWation. 


tints of white are so dexterously managed that 
the head is in good relief. Anna Bilinska has 
of Polish peasants in 


several life-size studies 
national costume, drawn and modelled with 
great power, but remarkably coarse and raw 
in color, Among the more successful of the 
hichly finished examples of portraiture is ‘* A 
Spanish Lady” by Helleu (No. 145) lent by Mr. 
John Sargent. The lady is sitting very erect 
in evening costume, beside an elaborately- 
drawn harp; her black tulle, deep cut V-shaped, 
contrasts strongly against her white, thin shoul- 
ders; her eyes, with drooped eyelids, look medi 
tatively out of the picture. There is a disa- 
greeable chalky whiteness in the flesh, due, no 
doubt, to the nature of pastel. 

Fantin-latour has several groups of figures, 


all of them executed in a disagreeabie, rather 
hy 67, ‘Scene from Ber- 


lioz’s Oper 


manner. No. 


a, ‘ Béatrice et Bénédict,’” reminds us 


serat 


of nothing but illustrations for music covers. 
It may be that this was the original destination 
(No. 70), 
in which rather solid nymphs are wildly whirl- 
ing ina circle. no trace of the full, 
brilliant color we generally admire in the 
works of this artist. 

‘* Confirmation Day,” by Lhermitte (No. 6), is 
the one work of this collection which can be call- 
eda picture, the rooms being crowded with ex- 
A 
number of young girls, in stiff muslin dresses 


of the design, as also of ‘* The Dance ” 


There is 


perimental studies, portraits, and sketches. 


and white confirmation veils, are waiting their 
turn, while the priest is giving the holy com- 
munion to one of their party. The anxious, 
eager faces of these village maidens are ren- 
dered with great individuality and character, 
although the heads are not an inch long. The 
priest and his acolytes, with touches of purple 
and scarlet in their costumes, the gray walls of 
the chancel with its painted glass window—all 
seems quite faithfully given, with ample detai! 
and delicate drawing throughout. The same 
artist has another picture (No, 50) of children 
fishing from a wooden bridge, very cleverly 
drawn and agreeable in quality of touch; in 
this the prevailing colors are gray, blue, and 
green. 

Among the landscapes those of Peppercorn, 
especially No. 66, * A Bend in the River,” seem 
most satisfactory, probably because this artist 
generally chooses late evening effects, when 
the trees are nearly black and the sky silvery 
white. The landscapes of W. Stott, of Old- 
ham, are very unlike his usual work; the same 
»*s ** Near (No. 248) 
a lady sitting beside very 
black-leaded grate. 

Of French studies of the semi-nude, there is 


artist the Fireside” repre- 


sents ungainly 


no lack, all very poor in workmanship, and in 
the worst possible taste. Machard’s ‘* Juno” is 
the 
feathers in her hand. 

The contemplation of highly-finished pastels 


simply undressed model with peacocks’ 


in this exhibition recalls to memory the papier- 
maché tea-trays of thirty vears ago, and a 
style of art reserved for their decoration which 
But 
the facility of pastel seems to be a temptation 
to which most artists succumb sooner or later, 
of well-known 
Solomon, C. H. 

i Sickert, G. Clau- 
sen, Mark Fisher, Mrs. Jopling, ete. There is 
no doubt that this first exhibition will 


incite fresh enthusiasts to try their hand, and 


we hoped would be by this time obsolete 


and we have examples here 
names—Holman Hunt, G. 


Shannon, W. F. Yeames, B 
pastel 


will be followed by others, since it has been so 
very successful from the business point of view. 
That the material is not very durable does not 
seem to deter purchasers, and that the works 
in question will not outlast our own time is 


scarcely to be regretted 
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AMERICAN LITERA- 


TURE. 


DOLLINGER ON 


MUNICH, January 1, 1859. 

Last week, before a crowded public meeting 
of the Bavarian Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Dr. DOllinger read a paper an hour and a half 
in length on America’s Contributions to Litera 
ture. It was a sight truly sublime to see the 
venerable scholar, ninety years of age, rich 
with the best learning of the Old World and 
disciplined in its combats, turning with the 
enthusiasm of a youth to study the intellectual 
conditions of the newest of the nations. Though 
age had won some victories on the wrinkled 
face and stooping shoulders, the 
penetrating, the voice clear if slow, and the 
step limber. Sign of age in the paper itself 
there was none, unless indeed of the ripe 
ness of age. The easy, alto- 
gether free from German ponderosity, lucid, 
sometimes witty, every and para 
graph finding a predetermined place in the 
The scientific mind was visible every- 


eyes wert 


style was 


sentence 


whole. 
where—the mind trained to gather evidence at 
he best sources, criticizing everything and 
forming its own conclusions, and in its exposi 
tion of results incapable of superfluity, sug 
gestiveness, or hortation. With adequate sim 
plicity he spoke whatever he had to say, and 
where he was ignorant he remained silent. 

He pointed out how impossible it bas become 
for a people any longer to dwell apart and live 
for itself alone. With our present means of 
communication, nation must influence nation 
as formerly citizen intluenced citizen. What 
America is doing concerns Germany. Both be 
long to the same intellectual world, a world in 
which the English-speaking race must soon ol) 
tain such a primacy as formerly was held by 
Greece and Rome. No other European language 
is spoken by two world-powers. Let our 
books be made where they may, the books ot 
our grandchildren will largely be formed by 
America. 

For more than the first hundred years aftei 
its settlement, America was isolated, and re 
lated its intellectual life but slightly to that of 
other lands. Its settlers brought with them a 
few books of divinity and philosophy, and thes 
formed the starting-points of their 
thought. Milton’s poetry, especially his ‘Sam 
son Agonistes,” stirred their deeper feeling 

Roger Williams's tract on the ‘Bloody Tenet of 


own 


owl 


Persecution’ is the only piece of early indige 
nous writing which can be called literatur 
Ministers were the chief literary men of the 
colonies, and their printed sermons and hars! 
verses were but ephemeral. Inthe eighteenth 
century, however, the dominant theologica! 
tendencies rose to a form of genius in the per 
son of Jonathan Edwards—ein weithin leucht 
endes Gestirn. He and his followers created 
adistinctively American theology, which to-day 
has life and breath. The works of Edwards are 
the one large contribution America has made 
to the deeper philosophic thought of the werld 
In the political field a parallel impulse was 
given by Benjamin Franklin, whose Autobie 
graphy must be classed among the books of 
perpetual worth. Washington, too, deepened 
among his countrymen the conception of what 
a man may be, and thus contributed something 
to their literary life. The separation of the 
United States from England, the lecturer di: 
not regard as fortunate for either party. Had 
England acknowledged the necessary connec- 
tion of taxation and representation, she woul: 
have been strong enough to defy Napoleon on 
the Continent; in both countries the monarchi 
cal principle, ina very mild type, would have 
been preserved; and America would have es- 

















ed the calamity 
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(Q) 


goes on to argue that, because no iron was 
found with them, they belong to “the age of 
bronze.” He might just as well have main 


tained that they belong to ‘‘ the age of stone,’ 
since he also states that they were found en- 
closed in jars of an exceedingly rough kind of 
terracotta, ‘ hand-iade and sun-dried.” Does 
Prof. Lanciani suppose that the shepherds on 
the Alban Mount had not advanced beyond 
the stage of culture of our American Indians, 
none of whose pottery which we find in the 
‘* shell-heaps” marking the site of their ancient 
dwellings, is ‘‘sun-dried,” but always well 
baked—not, itis true, in a covered kiln, but 
upon an open hearth ¢ 

The truth is, that the hut-urns and all their 
contents of black Latial pottery, together with 
the rough jars that enclose them, belong to 
what is called by European archeologists the 
** Early Iron Age.” The dispute is as to whether 
this period the 
Etruscan” time, or a prior Italic 
The bronze age pure—that 


represents earliest ‘** proto- 
‘ pre-Etrus 
can” civilization. 
is, the time before the use of iron was known 
is found in Italy only in the Terremares of 
Umbria, which show no traces of iron, and are 
contemporary with the lake dwellings of the 
bronze age in Switzerland and Savoy. 

I quite agree with Prof. in think 
ing that Prof. Middleton is wrong in arguing 
that the recent discovery of early tombs on the 


Lanciani 


Esquiline in Rome indicates a prior Etruscan 
settlement there. 
them is Latial and not 
but Lanciani is equally wrong in stating that 


The black pottery found in 
Etruscan in character: 


** Ponzi, the late leader of Italian geologists, 
decided the vases [found on the Alban Mount] 
had not been buried by the lay 


His opinion is exactly the contrary, as may be 


a eruptions.” 


seen in hispaper on ‘* The Relations of Prehis- 
toric Man with the Gee 
Central Italy ” (p. 
the Bologna Congress of Prehistoric 
logy, in 1871. 
tigated this question 
Lanciani 
Rossi, Pigorini, 


Phenomena of 
fe rendu of 
Archies 
The commission that had inves 
not 
of Profs 
and Senator Rosa; 
the last gentleman who held the opinion that 
under the la 
which crosses the 


ozical 


Oo), in the com) 


in 1S66 in IS67, as 
Ponzi, De 


consisted 


says 


and it was 


the vases *‘ had been introduced 


va-bed froma Roman road 


Pascolare close by.” It was with the desire of 


settling this matter beyond a 


possibility of 


question that the Jate Prof. @dward Desor of 
Neuchatel arranged for a reinvestigation of 
the question by quite a large committee, inelud 
ing De Rossi, who had participated in the pre 
vious inquiry. This was done on April 2, IS77, 
and I had the pleasure of accompanying the 


party by Prof. Desor’s invitation. The result 


of our studies he communicated to the Mat. 
riaugx (vol. xii, p. 207),and it shows that Rosa 
was mistaken. As the subject of the original 


of the IS17 


discov ery 


Vases in lé IS Interesting, 
and the memoirs in which it 1s discussed are 
difficult to procure, I will state that a complete 


of the circumstances will be found in 
Hobhouse’s ‘ Illustrations to the 
of Childe Harold? (p, 325), 
ed the following vear 

As stated before, these 
the early iron age, 


account 
Fourth Canto 
which was publish 
long to 
cha 
from the 


hut-urns | 
which the [Italian ar lo 
gists call the ‘‘ period of Villanova,” 
near Bo 


hey 


his villa there, 
late ¢ 


yvered in five dit 


discoveries made at 
the 
have been disc 


logna, by ‘ount Gozzadini I 
Terent places in 
Italy, besides in the cemetery upon the slopes 
of the Alban Mount 
description at Corneto, the 
Tarquinii; in others near the alum-works at 
Tolfa, about twelve miles east Civita Vee 
chia; in the recently-discovered cemetery near 
Colonna di Buriano, which undoubtedly repre- 


the earliest 
ancient Etruscan 


in tombs of 


ot 
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sents the ancient Etruscan Vetulonia, whose 
site has been so long sought for in vain; in 
the great cemetery on Lake Bolsena, a relic of 
the Etrurian Volsinii; and lastly in the one re- 
cently discovered in Rome, on the Esquiline. 
Probably it was the circumstance that all the 
sites where hut-urns have been discovered, 
except on the Alban Mount and at Rome, were 
unquestionably Etruscan, which caused Prof. 
Middleton to maintain the theory of an Etrus- 
ean origin for But the hut-urns are 
only one of the types of the pottery and other 
objects which mark the epoch of Villanova; 
and the recent discovery of tombs containing 
undoubted objects belonging to the period of 


tome, 


Villanova, near the site of the old Greek city of 
Sybaris, in southern Italy, ina region beyond 
the farthest reach of the Etruscan power, has 
of those 
scholars who believe in an early Italic pre- 


greatly strengthened the position 


Etruscan’ civilization. 

Prof. is. that ** 
Rome was founded, the inhabitants of central 
Italy, Etruria excluded, had only attained that 
degree of civilization which is called the civili- 


Lanciani’s conclusion when 


zation of bronze,” because no iron was found in 
the cemeteries at Alba Longa and upon the 
Esquiline. But as everything else found in 
them corresponds exactly with what is found 
in tombs of the Villanova period, in the early 
arguments fall to the 
His third argument, drawn from the 
Roman 


iron age, these two 
ground. 
abhorrence of iron manifested in the 
for the same 


survival of old habits and traditions in religious 


religious rites, proves too much : 


matters is manifested in the use, down to very 
late times, made by the fecialis of a stone axe 
to slay the victim at the sacrifice offered on the 
ratification of a treaty. 

So L will conclude, as I began, with the state 
ment that Prof. Lanciani might as reasonably 
have argued that Rome was founded in the age 
of stone as in the age of bronze. 
Henry W 


Lam yours, HAYNES 


BOSTON, 158) 


January 20, 


LANCIANI AND PLINY. 


To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The charge has sometimes been brought 
against archaologists that their classical scho- 
and Prof. Rodolfo Lan 
‘Ancient Rome inthe Light of Recent 
just published, furnishes 
This 


statements, 


larship is deficient, 


ciani’s 


Discoveries,’ 


some 
book contains 

but there 
one instance of such curious misinterpretation 
that it deserves to be called to the attention of 


ground for this charge. 


several remarkable is 


your readers, The error is such that it is very 


result 


difficult of explanation except as a of 
of the Latin 
language, On page 115, Prof. Lanciani, speak 
ing of the reading-room of the Palace of the 


great carelessness or ignorance 


Cyesars, says: 


‘It is probable that in this reading-room 
were held the sittings of the literary acade- 
mies and described by Pliny the 
Younger in his letter to Sosius Senecio (I, 13), 
which were the delight of the Emperor Clau- 
dius, the abhorrence and the borror of literary 
men, who were obliged by their connection 
with the imperial court to lose hours upon 
hours in listening to silly and narcotic lec- 
turers. Nothing could be more graphic than 
the description by Pliny of one of these com- 
pulsory sittings. ‘We approach the hall,’ he 
‘as if we were compelled by main force; 
many of us sit outside of the door, and try to 
overcome the ennui by discussing the gossip of 
the town, Messengers are surreptitiously sent 
in to inquire whether the lecturer has really 
made his appearance, whether he has finished 
bis prologue, or how many sheets are still to be 
read. Then, when we hear that the moment 
of deliverance is not very far off, we come in 
slowly, sit on the edge of our chairs, and do not 
even wait for the end of the discourse to slip 
or steal away,’” 


societies 


SAYS, 
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Let us turn now to the text of the letter in 


question (1,13). We read as follows: 


‘*Magnum proventum poetarum annus hic 
attulit: toto mense Aprili nullus fere dies quo 
non recitaret aliquis. Juvat me quod vigent 
studia, proferunt se ingenia homipum et osten- 
tant, tametsi ad audiendum pigre coitur. Ple- 
rique in stationibus sedent tempusque audiendi 
fabulis conterunt, ac subinde sibi nuntiari ju- 
bent, an jam recitator intraverit, an dixerit 
prefationem, an ex magna parte evolverit li- 
brum: tunc demum ac tune quoque lente 
cunctanterque veniunt; nec tamen permanent 
sed ante finem recedunt, alii dissimulanter et 
furtim, alii simpliciter et libere. At hercule 
memoria parentum Claudium Csarem ferunt, 
cum in palatio spatiaretur audissetque clamo- 
rem, causam requisse, cumque dictum esset re- 
citare Nonianum, subitum recitanti inopina- 
tumque venisse.” 

The rest of the letter contains Pliny’s lament 
over the fact that in his time the men of the 
most leisure did not care enough about litera- 
or, if they did 
use any of their time in this way, complained 
that it was lost. He himself asserts that he has 
missed scarcely one, and expresses his pleasure 


ture to listen to the readings; 


in such exercises, 

A moment's glance at the original is sufficient 
to show how thoroughly wrong the impression 
made by the translation is. There 
dence in the letter that any ‘literary acade 
that they met 
usually in the Palace of the Cvesars, A single 
of 


asserting his 


is no evi- 


mies and societies ” existed, or 


Claudius is not suthcient 


© delight” in 


related 
for 
From the language of Prof. Lan- 


instance 
ground such 
exercises, 
ciani one might easily infer that this letter de- 
scribed the state of things under Claudius, and 
that, because of his fondness for recitations, the 
literary men were grievously tormented. The 
date of publication of this letter was probably 
07 a. D., and the emperors of that time did not 


indulge in excessive literary enthusiasm = or 
compel audiences to assemble to hear ** narcotic 
lecturers.” There was nothing * compulsory ” 
about these recitations: on the contrary, Pliny 
bewailed the fact that so many refused to take 
It is diflicult 
to see how the meaning of so simple a passage 


SAMUEL B. PLATNER. 


advantage of their opportunities. 


could be so mistaken 


ADELUERT COLLEGE mug 


DECAY OF EASTERN FARM L 


ANDS. 


To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 

Simm: The exigencies of argument become 
Hoar, 
are driven to assert, as 
that 
farming property in the Eustern States has 


when like Senators 
and Hiscock 


they did in the Senate on January 15, 


very obvious men 


Dawes 


Senator Hoar becomes amus- 
** the of 


mortyvages isa sign of life and health.” 


not depreciated. 
ing when he claims that existence 
Perhaps no better answer to the stock argu- 
that the 
gains more from the local market made by 
manufacturing 
loses in the increased cost of the goods he 
be found than a statement of the 
of the these 
manufacturing cities on the Merrimac River. 


ment of the protectionists farmer 


Villages and towns than he 


buys—can 
condition some of towns near 
The Merrimac turns more spindles than any 
other river in the world. Within a few miles 
of each other, rreat of the 
river from south to east, are the cities of Nashua, 
In the farm 
ing towns of Windham, Pelham, and Hudson, 
N. H., situated within the bend, and so within 
easy access of all four of the above-named cities, 


‘ protected ” farm- 


around the bend 





Lowell, Lawrence, and Haverhill. 


‘ 


we ought to find prosperous 
ing. 

On one main road from Lowell to Windham, 
twelve miles, I count six deserted sets of farm 
buildings, besides several which have already 
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Nova Scotia Historical Society. The vol- 

ume for IS887-SS has just come to hand, and 


the titles of the leading papers will show 
that the more the Province cultivates his- 
torical studies, the more it must turn its face 
westward. Weatherbe discusses at 
considerable length ‘‘ The Acadian Boundary 
Dispute and the Ashburton Treaty,” and con- 
cludes that the unfair settlement ‘‘ must be rec- 
tified.” The Rev. T, Watson Webb has an equal- 
‘The Loyalists at Shel- 
hurne,” curious matter about 
slavery ‘“*It was the harsh 
treatment of a slave by a Loyalist master who 
bad earried him to says, that 
evoked Lord Mansfield’s famous decision, a 
prelude to the decisive attack on the slave- 
trade. A decision of Chief-Justice Osgoode’s 
abolished slavery in Upper Canada in 1793. 
years later it abolished in Lower 
A third paper, only a little less di- 
Mr. J. J. Stewart's 
‘Early Journalism in Nova Scotia,” a sub- 
ject not without its attractions for our genealo- 
gists at least. Moreover, John Bushell, who 
founded the Halifax Gazette on March 23, 
was a printer from Boston, and our Bostonian 
Isaiah worked in the office of this 
journal, which was the first issued in the pre 
sent Dominion, and, being continued to this 
day (Royal Gazette), is the oldest in America. 
No complete file exists. 


Justice 


ly long paper on 


with much 
in Nova Scotia, 


London,” he 


Ten was 
Canada, 


rectly international, is 


nro 
1752, 
Thomas 


‘** King’s College and 


and ‘* Notes on the 
Early History of St. George’s Church” com- 


Episcopate in Nova Scotia ” 


plete the volume. 

Mr. S. S. Rider, 
the bound fifth volume of his Book Notes, a 
periodical having a very marked individuality, 
and consisting, as the editor-publisher says, 


Providence, R. J., sends us 


of “literary gossip, criticisms of books, and 
local historical matters connected with Rhode 
Island.” It is these local matters which en- 
sure the preservation of Bool Notes, and they 
are properly honored with an index which fills 
a half. But, as our readers are 
aware, Mr. Rider not seldom touches topics 


a page and 
unenumerated on his title-page, and especially 
our iniquitous tariff, which is, indeed, a ‘local 
matter,” no corner of the 
eountry can escape from it, and which deserves 
speedily to We com- 
mend Book Notes to the class whom this de- 
scription interests. 

The American Architect, Boston, will award 
in June a travelling-scholarship of $500, ** open 
to architectural students, draughtsmen, and 
architects, between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five years, in any part of the country, 


but only because 


become “ historical.” 


whether they be male or female, white, red, or 
black.” 
examination (oral and written) is that the appli- 
cant must have had two years’ practice in 
ofiices of members of the American Institute 
the Western Association of 
Architects, or one year in the case of gradu- 


A condition previous to the required 


of Architects or 
ates from a technical school, 

The Belletristisches Journal of this city, one 
of the oldest and in former days most influen- 
tial of German-American weeklies, has passed 
the control of Dr, Julius 
Goebel, until recently of the Johns Hopkins 
University. The Journal will, as hitherto, 
maintain its politico-literary character, draw- 
ing equally from German-American and Euro- 
pean sources, We notice, by the way, in its is- 
sue of January 17, an elaborate article from 
the Leipzig Grenzboten on “The United States 
in the light of the last Presidential Election,” 
which, in spite of its pessimistic views as to 
our moral status, and its gratuitous anti-Semi- 
tic fling at the Belmonts, instructively belies its 
own thesis, that ‘‘ European interest in the 


under editorial 








; - ’ 
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political affairs of the United States is steadily 
decreasing.” 

Mr. R. H. Tilley, Newport, R. I., will pub- 
lish his American Genealogical Queries for 
1889 in April. It is a sort of clearing-house, in 
which advertisers notify each other and all 
readers of their wants. 

The new monthly Poet-Lore (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott) is typographically well conceived 
and attractive. Dr. D. G. Brinton furnishes 
the leading paper, on ‘‘ Facettes of Love; from 
Browning,” and everything else is scrappy in 
comparison, Shakspere dividing about equally 
with Browning. 

The quality of ‘ natural science ” likely to be 
provided by the founder of a periodical called 
Greeley, may be inferred. Published not on 
the Plains but in Boston (Dorchester), Mass., on 
yellow paper and with yellow covers contain- 
ing a full-length portrait of the late editor of 
the Tribune, this new venture is a curiosity. 

Another queer Boston notion is the monthly 
Collegian, launched in the present month, It 
opens one more medium for ambitious under- 
graduate writers, and has a nebulous and non- 
committal programme. The editor himself 
writes of college journalism that ‘‘ one cannot 
locate it antipodal to the secular press, cer- 
tainly not above it, and yet not parallel ” 

The Jurnal ov American Orthoepy, pub- 
lished at Ringos, N. J., by Dr. C. W. Larison, 
is not new, but it has a perennial freshness and 
capacity to amuse, both by its odd phonetic 
spelling and type, and by its contents. The 
editor tells a story very graphically, and he 
has in the January number a frank delineation 
of his grandfather. This humorist, who ‘ livd 
in a dain hwich fiting woz fashunabul,” finding 
it necessary, in one of his numerous encoun- 
ters, to bite off his antagonist’s ear, got up 
‘‘chuing it lustili, He yuzed tu lafingly sa: 
‘That iz the onli tim I ever tasted ro sous’ [raw 
souse].”” 

Mr. J. H. Hickcox’s monthly ‘ Catalogue of 
Government Publications’ (06 M_ Street, 
Washington) has, by the compiler’s persistence 
in combination with excellent performance, 
weathered its fourth year, and now enters 
with good prospects on its fifth volume. We 
may remind our readers, and al! librarians, 
that it embraces all the current publications of 
the Government, and makes ‘separate entry 
of every paper or contribution contained in re- 
ports, bulletins, or serial publications of the 
Government.” Each volume (of about 500 pp.) 
is indexed 

The seventh series of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies opens with a sketch of Arthur 
Toynbee, by F. C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, with an account of Toynbee 
Hall by the Chairman of ‘the Council. 

The American Journal of Psychology for 
November is strong in three leading articles on 
‘* Personal Equation,” by E. C. Stanford; 
‘““Memory, Historically and Experimentally 
Considered,” by W. H. Burnham; and ‘ The 
Place for the Study of Language in a Curricu- 
lum of Education,” by Dr. Mary Putnam Ja- 
cobi. 

Sun and Shade for January has an excellent 
variety of plates from very dissimilar sources, 
Mr. Jackson’s view from nature of the cafion 
of the Rio Las Animas being at the front, in 
our estimation. Some of Mr. Muybridge’s in- 
stantaneous views of horses in motion are in- 
structively grouped with one of a horse race. 


—In its issue for January 3, Nature has added 
to its series of ‘Scientific Worthies ” a sketch 
of Professor Sylvester, whose fruitful activity 
at the Johns Hopkins University during the 
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of special interest to Americans. The bio 
graphical part of the article is brief and rather 
meagre, though, to be sure, little can be ex- 
pected to be said concerning the mere outward 
events of a mathematician’s life. Apart from 
the record of his successive positions and 
honors, the most interesting point mentioned is 
contained in the closing sentence: ‘‘ Wherever 
Dr. Sylvester goes, there is sure to be mathe- 
matical activity; and the latest proof of this is 
the formation, during the last term at Oxford, 
of a Mathematical Society, which promises, we 
hear without surprise, to do much for the ad 
vancement of mathematical science there.” It 
is pleasant to those who came within the sphere 
of his stimulating enthusiasm in America to 
be thus assured that, in his seventy-fifth year, 
his ardor and activity are as unimpaired as his 
mental powers. The sketch of Sylvester’s 
mathematical writings is from the pen of his 
great comrade in mathematical arms, Professor 
Cayley. It covers four columns, of which 
nearly two are devoted to the papers which 
appeared in the American Journal of Mathe- 
matics. The bare record of mathematical 
achievements, of which the very names are 
symbols of mystery to the uninitiated, is enli- 
vened by several illustrations of that ‘‘adorn- 
ment or enthusiasm of language” which is so 
marked a peculiarity of Sylvester, sometimes 
launching him into mere extravagance, but 
often full of deep significance as well as of 
beauty. In his account of Sylvester’s work 
during the years 1851-4, when the great struc 
ture of what is known as Modern Algebra was 
being bullt up, Cayley is, naturally enough, si 
lent as to the overwhelming importance of his 
own share in that achievement; but one is all 
the more reminded of the complete absence of 
jealousy or rivalry between these two men, 
whose discoveries were then so treading upon 
one another’s heels that it is difficult to trace 
the exact measure of credit due to each. The 
steel engraving which accompanies the article 
is an admirable portrait. 

— The initial number of the Library (Lon- 
don: E, Stock) which takes the place of the 
Library Chronicle as the organ of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, recom- 
mends itself by its neat and pleasing typogra- 
phical appearance, and offers a very attractive 
table of contents. The place of honor is oc- 
cupied by Austin Dobson’s paper, ‘‘ A Forgot- 
ten Book of Travels,” descriptive of C. P. 
Moritz’s ‘ Travels through England in 17Ss2.’ 
It may be questioned, however, whether a book 
reprinted in popular form in 1886 (‘Cassell’s 
National Library,’ No. 46) can fairly be called 
forgotten. Mr, Blades contributes an interest- 
ing account of some very curious proposals 
made two centuries ago for the founding of 
public libraries in Great Britain. A. H. Bul- 
len has a short article on W, J. Linton’s ‘* Apple- 
dore Private Press,” near New Haven. H. R. 
Tedder’s paper on the ‘Bibliography and 
Classification of French History” is chiefly 
devoted to a review of Monod’s recently is- 
sued ‘ Bibliographie de |’ histoire de France,’ 
with a few words in illustration of the writer's 
own proposals for a bibliography of the printed 
sources of English history—proposals which it 
is to be hoped he may be enabled to carry 
into practical effect. ‘‘ Theophrastus Junior ” 
begins what promises to be a series of enter- 
taining sketches, describing the characteris- 
ties of some of the more notable varieties of 
the species Librarian, the first place—* for 
indeed he considereth himself facile princeps 
in all things’—being given to the “ Practical 
Librarian.” 





first seven years of its existence makes his career 





‘Himself chooseth this name, and is proud 
when he is spoken of as a ‘Jack-of-all 



















































































trades,’ and observeth not that his flatterer 
tnrusteth his tongue into his cheek and chort 
‘th softly, as who should say ‘and eke master 
f none.’ He vaunteth himself above his fel 
wws, and speaketh learnedly of buckram and 
of its virtues. The wares he deals in are the 
bezgarly elements of books and things book 
sh ; and if one should speak to him of the spi- 
ritual essence of books, or would fain have his 
opinion on a doubtful passage in Dan Chau 
your practical librarian (God save the mark 
hath ever ready a pat quotation from an an 
cient author who ever loved a doubtful epi 
gram—‘ The librarian who readsis lost.’ His li 
brary is littered with cunning inventions, more 
apt to attract the wayward attention of a 
thoughtless student, and to amuse him by their 
ingenuity, than to tempt him to his book 
Speak to this librarian of bis catalogue, : 
he will presently wax eloquent on the im] 
tance of all cards being of the size prescribed 
by the * Universal Emporium,’ and he will 
straightway draw a fine metre from his pouch 
and triumphantly prove to you the orthodoxy 
of his. He disdaineth the old-fashioned lad 
lers—fit emblems to the student of his up- 
ward path—and will peck at his topmost 
books with a sort of mechanic crane, The fair 
bindings be chipped and the goodly tomes fall 
about his long ears, but what of that? Is not 
the thing mechanic, which he misnames prac 
tical, and so also himself ?”’ 








a sketch which reads as if drawn from life, 
nor is this variety unknown in America. A 
brief notice of the recently issued report on 
the progress of the Bodleian Library from 
1882 to 1887, if it does not damn with faint 
praise, certainly pays some rather equivocal 
‘ompliments to the energy of the librarian 
The remaining contents of the number com 
prise notices of new books, library notes 
and news, a record of bibliography and li 
brary literature, and a letter from Walter 
Besant, containing an appeal in behalf of the 
library of the People’s Palace for gifts of 
books, which should find a hearty response 
‘h is 





from all interested in the good work whi 
being done in the East End of London. 


—- For ‘The Declaration of Independen 
and the Constitution of the United States 
in German, French, and English, in Parall 
Columns’ (Laidlaw Bros.), the claim, bot! 
false and absurd, is made that it is the first 
translation of these documents into French and 
German. They have, on the contrary, been 
translated into French scores of times, and fre 
quently into German. Both documents were 
published in French in a volume entitled ‘ Con 
stitutions des Treizo Etats-Unis de ’ Amérique, 


’ » 


tc.’ (Paris, 1792); and both, with many othe 
locuments in French, in a volume issued at 
‘* Nouvelle-Orléans” in 1810. The Declaration 
of Independence is translated into French, Ger 
man, and Italian, and printed in English, ina 
volume (without date) probably printed in 
France during the Revolution. The Consti 
tion is printed in German and English ina lit 





tle volume called ‘ Der Deutsche in Amerika,’ 


ete, (1851). These indications will suffice f 


our purpose, The present publication, never 
theless, has many valuable features, It is just 


the thing to put into the hands of a Frenchman 
or a German who wishes to understand our 


(rovernment, or into those of an American w 
esires to familiarize himself with certain in 


portant words and phrases in Germar 


French, The table of contents is very copious, 


and gives a complete skeleton of the Const 
mn, easy of reference. Best of all are thi 


ites, which, though very brief, are clear, and 


embrace an outline of the 
ganization from the time of the first colonies 


+4 


they give the most important historical facts 


ind dates in connection with the constituti 


history, contrast the Constitution with t] 





t) 





‘les of Confederation, and ce: y expla 
the technical phrases and many of the ius 
of the former 
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Die Ges hte der Deutschen Universi 
titen’ by George Kaufmann (‘Erster Band 
V es hte Stuttzart : Cotta SSS, Pp 
$42) is a work that will add to the reputa 
t 1 of the well-k Wh au f Deuts 
Gesel hte bis auf Karl den Grossen In t 
pref we are rmed that he was luced 
to write t y y Dr. Von Goslar, Prussian 
Ministe f | to w ‘ rdial official 
su rt t i i Vledges his wa 
tions l volume before us is a general his 
tory of European s down t } 
year 150 As the mediwval uni Versities re 
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medieval institutions of irl In : y 

portant yx st th liffers with D 
tla, t igh ackuowledging the value of the lat 
ter’s pyreat work be *D Universitate les 
Mittelalters bis 1400 Dr. Ka inn eX] . 
to] tw more Vv s, com x tl 
Ww vork with acritical \ f the many 
S mes of vers reform made since 
lays of Kant and S iwcher The v 
ime before us is dedicated to tl vers 
of 1, in} r of the latter’s anniversary 
? pal In this « 1 ve may cal 
attent to two ey ent iphlets ‘ 
| ed lating to the history the | 
versity of ac J s‘ Die 1 v 
tit Bologna » Mit ilte Ls gs: Veit 
KAN i Fi x's * D Anfange der R t 
l . i I Gute tag SAS 
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r 1 t f ( ver Morris's d \ 
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s il Ss al s of 
picture Ww 1 s iby t 
inx Scal t t Mr 
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sé tecrity x va ns a\ 
} y 1 far tw rs 
is W “' LDS t SS Tr aus 
ia r text tand expla 
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S g t s 
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S rst to last, fr 
‘ <0 Morris s thisent f 
5 ‘ ( and 
st s will obev him 
; guard when it 
S k will readily f w 
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in the midst of the enth) 


Revolution, pointing out t 


4 <= 


they are all going, as Carlyle wouldsay, to ‘* the 
mother of dead dogs,” and to the other that 
his scheme of reform is utterly inan und 
worthless; preserving through all the dangers 
and horrors of the time a constant cheerful 
ness and agpower of sympathy which enables 


him to effect the difficult combination of the 
role of a prophe. of evil with that of a popular 
favorite. 

Morris may be said to have been English in 


his convictions and French his sympathies, 
He liked the tv <« 


brightness and charm. 


ee) 


joved 
evident that he 


Sock rf 

{t is 
mastery of a language which gift 
the 


Was on 


enjoyed hi 
exhibition of 
there thin 
to write doubtfully poet 
the taste of 


him with new powers for 
If 
he liked better than 


own cleverness 


ical English verses in 


was to turn a neat phrase in | 
very fond of women’s society, ti 
amount of 


his time it took 


charming we 


up, th 





greatin 
found more 
But Morris : 


diverted from the truth by | 


erence 


>and where were 


than 


self professes 
to be 
Paris? 


inh 
is an observer 
likes. Th 
teresting pe ple, he felt, were children in the 


of 
surably below thet 


art voverniment, t consequently immea 


ace h he belonsed 
ity 

the 
heart for his charming and witty enté 


Contempt, mingled with 7 i sympathy, 


was What he really felt at bottom of his 


rreamMers, 


In 1790 he gives an account of the Assembly 
and its deliberative methods which is inimita 


ble, and which ] f 





Is scarce:iv an exa eration ol 
what may still be witn lin the French 
House ; 

“They discuss nothing,” he say in the 
Assembly. One large of the time is spent 





in hollowing and bawling—their manner of 
speaking. Those who intend to. spe: write 
their names on a tablet, and » heard in the 





order that their names are written down, if th 
others wiil hear them, which they often refuse 


to do, keeping up a continual 
orator leaves thie pulpit I 
to speak delivers the result of 


uproar till the 
4aC0 Than permitted 


is lu 


Ubrations, 


so that the opposing parties fire off their cart 
ridges, and it is a million to one if their missile 
arguments happen to meet.’ 

He then goes on to speak of the custom of 
reading these speeches beforehand to a small 


society of young men and women—* generally 
the fair friend of t 
their 


pose,” he adds, conscious that t 


he speaker is one”’—w 


course give approval * Po not sup 


his method of 
il debate 


his correspondent 


preparing for a critical politi: 
hardly be intelligible to 
(Washington), 


will 








‘*Tam pl 


aying the traveller. I 


have assisted at some of these readings.” He 


gives an aceount of one at Mme. de Staél’s 
where 

‘*the Comte de Clermont-Tonneri neof their 
yxreatest orators) read tous a very pathetic ora 
tion, the object of whieh was to show that, a 






penaities a c 
juries rimes, th 


having by that event paid his de 


compensation 








ought not to be held in dishonor; and 

manner he who has been condemn d for 

vears to be flogved in the galleys should, v 

he had served out his apprentices} ip, he re 
ceived again into good company as if nothing 


had happened 

This particular oration was never 
it seems, because Morris was at the 7 
plain to the company that, not withsta 


eloquence of the oration, its} 


very solid. ‘* Universal sur 


ithe thing 


tion was universally condemned and 


marks change: face o 


room.” But Morris insists that Clermont-Ton 

nerre’s speech was ‘Sof the kind which produces 
. i x f 

a decree by acclamation ” (thg@re being no Mot 


vis present to refute), and adds~ 





The Nation. 


For sometimes an orator gets up in the midst 
another deliberation, makes a tine discourse, 
wit hich is 


of 
and closes ha good snug resolution wl 
carried with a huzza. Thus, in considering a 
plan for a national bank proposed by M. 
Necker, one of them took it into his head to 


! 





move that every member should give his silver 
buckles, which was agreed to at once, and the 
honorable member laid his upon the ble, 
ifter which the business went on again Vol. i 
pp. 278-3 

But this contempt was an attitude of the 
mind. Morris's sympathies were all with th 


peo} le whom he so mercilessly ridicules. 

The diary is a perfectly matter-of-fact reeord 
of events. such as it an hardly be supposed 
Morris ever could have contemplated publish- 
ing exactly as it stood. This by no means de 
tracts fromm its value. ‘The omissions made by 
the present editor have been slight 


Some d Ly. 





» certainly 


, to take a 


stage 


-bea prurient curiosity that 


would desire to know more of Morris’s relations 
with Mme. de Flahaut than we have here 
vel This whole affiaire d ecrur adds 
reatly to the personal interest of the book 
Morris, cynic that he was, always represents 





as raised by reason or inditference 

tbove the we Of the tender passion : he 
even uses some such expression as that of hav 

j ing a ‘* vast fund of indifference” to the attrae 


women 


Yet here,in the privacy of his 


diary, whom do we find to be the person round 
whom it revolves / Whose name is inseribed 
|} on every other page, whose conversation is 
viven at length, with whom do we continually 


have téte-A-tétes 7 Whose fortunes do we fol 








low with the same keen interest that we feel 
for those of the heroine of a romance W hose 
views and conversat are always sensible, 
whose situation always touching’ Mime. de 
| Flahaut, as the story progresses, gains our 
| warm regard and sympathy; ber father-con 
| fessor, the Bish yp of Autun, who is always sure 
| to be in the way whenever Morris makes a call, 
| who isalways in the wroug whenever he at 
tempts to advise or act, serves as a foil for 


Morris had undoubte 
forthe 


these pace 


Morris’s own cleverness, 
Ilva ** vast fund of indifference” isho 
| and the figure the 
uch that it 
mind us that he is no other th: 
A dull 


much 


latter cut 


Ss lth 


really requires a footnote 


in the 
fellow 


we inot 


He seems 


he Ip 
thinking—a overrated m: 
the c 


| sacerdotal way at Mme. 
| 





to be sitting in 





de Flahaut, 


is scintillating on the other side, or 


while his 





witty rive 
listening with sympathetic interest to the hus- 
band’s lamentation over the immorality of the 
We can only wor 
has left behind hi 


im in 


. is perfect 
is pert 


er 


1iS 


1d 
ether Talleyrand ! 


| 

| 

| 

| times and the wrongs of married men. The 
| wh 

| 


yet unpublis} 
ot 
| Bishoy 

M arks o 
‘ing the Revoluti: 


gard to the f 


ed memoirs 


Morris a 


ga carica 


ture s Morris 


n the condition of France 


rris’s ret 


mand his prophecies with 
with which the diary 
Though not 


be derived 


re uture, 
of 


mmical 


abounds, full interest. 


blind to the ecor benetits to 
in the Revo 


il results 


fy ution, he was entirely skeptical 


, and foresaw almost 


the 


wtism, though the kind of despot 


polities 
beginning that convulsion would 


end in a des} 


isin ne anticipated was not quite that which 
| the Revolution actually produced. Coming 


from. a country of simple habits, and in which 
had brough 
of both people a 
» find the « 


edin France, and liberty produce 


for freedom t out the 


gle 
best qualities 

—, ; : 
Was ked t peration of Cause and 
t ‘ revel 


| the wildest excesses of vice, folly, and erime 
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and this, combined with his strong race in- 


stinct that the Revolution, from } 
that it was French, was in bad hands, m: 


him always a prophet of evil. 





prophecies were as remarkable f mM 
ber as for anything else. He seems to have 
thought originally that the despot was to be in 
the end some one representing the royal or 


aristocratic party; he was entirely 





his predictions of disaster to the French ies 
As to the assignats and other devices of Frencl 


finance, he was always right, owing, not to any 
special gift for prophecy, but to bis having liad 
i un 


a thorough economical education 
He probably did astoni 
in which he 


bec 


ticularly skilled in a matter of 


and an 





usually ciear mind 
the French society 
iuse he 


his power of prevision, 


little or notl 
sense to publie affairs. 

As a diplomatist, Morr 
ing. At a time 


representatives of other powers all aba 


veer was § 


len, aS We have sak 


their posts, he remained at the French capital, 


surrounded by dangers to which most of bis 


fr tit needless that i 
himself, 


iends though e should expose 


lad the Government or the people of 


} 


Paris known his real sentiments about the 
Revolution, or got wind of his attempt to save 
the unhappy King, he would probably not 
have escaped alive but Morris, in dealing 


with Frenehmen, whether at a dinner-table or 
a domiciliary visit, was gifted 
extraordinary tact 
Wheneve - he 


itho 


in the midst of 


with an which never de 


serted him. into collist 
the 


come off triumphant, and generally to extract 


came 


with he always managed 


at 
nf it 
th: 


his own country; for 


anapology from them, [n fact, it may be ss 


him in a certain sense it he was more sue 


ol 


cessful in France than in 


his career after his recall and return to Ame 
rica was a little that of a statesman en 1 
dence, though this was also due tothe fallen 
fortunes of his party, and the f the new 
Democracy led by Jetferson The Federalists 


though they laid the foun 


tution, and of America as we know it, were, 
after all, in feeling and tradition English coun 


try-gentlemen, and felt towards t party 
} 


very much as people with property to lose now 


feel towards anarchists, communists, and dyna 


miters—or even more strorgly, because its 


; were educated men, their own acquaint 
But 


riod of true glory was in France, 


leader 


ances and quondam friends. Morris's pe 


When, as a 


private citizen, he took ret in the 


opening of the great drama of th 


an active part 
e Revolution; 
when, respected and trusted by all parties, ! 
the 


in by Sieyés or Necker; 


’s friends, 


was consulted to-day by the King 








next by Lafayette, a; 
when, in the midst of the gayest and brightest 
society of his time, he was courted and flattered 
by the leaders, and envied by the multitud 

when he was photographing the scenes of the 
Revolution for posterity in his diary, and ex 
irness to audiences 


plaining with the utmost cle: 


astonished at his profundity and foresight, how 
it must surely produce disaster and sorrow 

and when, it should be he 
weary of relieving disaster and sorrow, No 


added, was hever 


foreigner in a great capital at a critical period 


ever played a more interesting and at the same 
time more creditable part. 

Outside of society and politics, Morris ay 
pears to have had few interests. His diary i 


singularly barren of references to ! 
art. 
rican of his time 


In this respect he was essentially an Ame- 
red from most other 


in beit t 


Americans of his tir 





home in Hurope He was a con 


the world: and, 
he played in American p 





distingu hed as 


‘The Nation. 











it) 


mitted in 1502, the State in 1820 was the sixth 
in rank, becoming the fifth by the detachment 
of Maine from Massachusetts, and in 1840 the 
The 
rapid growth after 1825 is ascribed mainly to 


third, a place which she still maintains. 


the long lines of canal which were begun in 
that the Ohio River at two 
points with Lake Erie, and costing the State 


year, connecting 


nearly sixteen million dollars for a mileage of 
six hundred and ninety-seven miles owned by 
the State, besides the Muskingum slack-water 
improvement of ninety-one miles controlled by 
the United States. 


his highest praises upon Ethan Allen Brown, 


Hence our author bestows 


the legislator and Governor who, following 
the lead of DeWitt Clinton in New York, ear- 
ried the canal scheme first over all opposition 
in the Legislature, and next through all the 
financial difficulties with which it had to strug- 
sle, 
easy task. 


To raise sixteen millions of dollars was no 


‘The establishment of the school system of 
Ohio was contemporaneous with that of the 
canals, Neither could have been accomplished 
without the other. The opposition to both was 
widespread and aggressive, but the friends of 
the respective measures associated their inte- 
105). The 
first working school law was passed in 1825, 


rests and thereby succeeded” (p. 


‘In ISsS6 the total expenditure for common- 
an amount 
greater than in any other State in the Union, 
excepting New York and [llinois,” 

These facts are not surprising to any reader. 
But, in view of the high-strung notions of hu- 
manity that have prevailed in Ohio for the last 
forty years and more, many may read witha 
little astonishment of Ohio’s early days: 


school purposes was $10,121,897, 


‘“*The criminal legislation of St. Clair and 
the judges was very severe in its penalties. But 
the primitive condition of the people and the 
absolute necessity of totally suppressing crime 
made it imperative that ne merey should be 
shown to lawbreakers. The whipping- post was 
made a standing institution at every county 


seat, and was inaugurated as early as 1788. In 
1702 the judges passed a law directing the 


building of a county jail, court-house, pillory, 
whipping-post, and stocks in every county. 
: The law of August 15th, 1795, provides 
for servitude for debt, not exceeding seven 
years, at the demand of the creditor” (p, 49). 


And those who are wont to look upon Ohio 
as a model of loyalty to the Federal Union will 
be surprised to read this resolution, which the 
General Assembly passed in 1820, in its contest 
over the United States Bank. The State had 
in the preceding vear tried to destroy the 
branches of the bank set up in Ohio, by a hos- 
tile tax of $59,000 on The United Cir- 
cuit Court enjoined its collection (Bank of the 
Tnited States vs. Osborne); the injunction was 


each. 


disobeyed, and the Court sent the State officers 
to prison for contempt. ‘The General Assembly 


then resolved: 


‘* That in respect tothe powers of the govern- 
ments of the several States that compose the 
American Union, and the powers of the Federal 
Government, this Assembly do recognize and 
approve the doctrines asserted by the Legisla- 
tures of Kentucky and Virginia, in the resolu- 
tions of November and December, 1798, and 
January, 1800, and do consider that their prin- 
ciples have been recognized and adopted by a 
majority of the American people.” 


The Miami convention of Whigs held at Day- 
ton in September, 1840, in the heat of the Har- 
rison campaign, is described as the largest po- 
“The 
multitude covered ten acres by actual measure- 
ment, and at 
thirds of 
General 


litical meeting ever held in the country. 


more than two- 
While 
the ground 
upon which the crowd stood was measured by 


no time were 


the people on the ground. 


Harrison was speaking, 


three different engineers; the 


ee estimates 








‘The 


numbered the audience at 77,600, 75,000, and 


Wation. 


80,000 respectively.” 

A pretty full account is given of the clever 
gameof the eight Freesoilers in the Legislature 
of 1545-1849 who, under the lead of Morse and 
Townsend—one of Whig, the other of Democra- 
tic antecedents—used their balance of power so 
as to elect S. P. Chase to the United States 
Senate, and to obtain a repeal (in part, at 
least) of the Black Laws. Our is mis- 
taken when he says that there was a total re 
peal, putting the negro on an equality before 
the law with the white man. Nothing is said 
of the hard times from 1837 to 1843, about the 
failure of the Miami Exporting Company and 


author 


other banks; in fact, there is not a word as 
to finance or banking. The writer is also 
silent about the temperance and no-license 


movements, which have plaved such a large 
part in the history of Ohio, and about the Ger- 
mans in the State, the 


tion. 


great foes of 


The war period is disposed of in twelve 


prohibi- 


pages, dealing largely with Vallandigham’s dis- 
loyal work, his arrest, expulsion, and political 
defeat. 

The introductory chapter of Mr. 


‘Ohio’ closes with these words: ‘‘Asa centenary 


King’s 


memoir, its purpose is to set forth the founda- 
tions of the State, rather than its full crowth.” 
Indeed, the history stops short at the close of 
the civil war, and of its 400 pages no less than 
204 lead up to the admission of Ohio into the 
Union. From a literary standpoint, it is supe- 
rior to the other centenary books on Ohio or 
the Northwest tha 
fact, Mr. King may be called, not a mere book- 
maker, but an author. 


have come before us; in 


He has hisown views on some historic points, 
Thus, he ignores the English colonial charter 
as having any bearing on the title to the North- 
The Kings of 
beyond the Alleghenies to give away, either to 
the Virginia Company or to the Duke of York, 
or to the Massachusetts and Connecticut colo- 
the 


rights of the native savage, the first European 


west. England had no lands 


nists. Setting aside all consideration of 


power that explored the Northwest was France 


not England. The French posts extended as 
far east as Fort Duquesne, as far west as Kas- 
kaskia, and their possession of these points was 
fully acquiesced in by the English to the very 
In 


: 
hostile 


day when the seven years’ wer broke out. 
fact, the the 
intentions of the British Government 


correspondence about 
against 
Fort Duquesne seems to have led to that war; 
and in that correspondence the British Court 
did not insist on those claims to hold the terri- 
tory south of the lakes from sea to sea which 
its revolted colonies afterwards set against 
The first 
real claim which the King of England had tothe 
lands northwest of the Ohio River grew out of 


his victory over the King of France in the 
. nD 


up 
each other under their musty charters. 


seven years’ war, and the consequent cession 
in the Treaty of Paris; that is, he acquired 
Ohio and Indiana by the same title by which 
he held Quebec. 
the Mississippi were recognized, and with them 
the futility of the 
colonial charters of the seventeenth century. 
Our author follows the ‘‘ British Conquest ” 
with a chapter, ‘‘Annexed to Quebec.” 
he “As the ceded territory 
what is the State of Ohio, 
quently passed to the Crown, in the same full 
right and dominion as the King of France had 
held it at the beginning of the war” 
‘* From this it results that the present territory 
of Ohio, in common with all the reservation 


The rights of France west of 


‘*sea to sea” clauses in the 


In this 
SAYS: embraced 


now this conse- 


p. SS 


thus made by the Crown to its own immediate 
dominion, has its proprietary and_ political 


basis exclusively in the Treaty of Paris and 
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The British 
the same view when, on the 


the King’s proclamation of 1765.” 
Parliament took 
22d of June, 1774, it passed an act ‘‘ making 
more effectual provision for the government of 
which the 


the Province of Quebec,” by whole 


sylvania line and 
part of the pro 
») the men of the Revolu- 


tion, this view was very distasteful, as it 


country west of the Penn 
north of the Ohio was made 
vince of Quebec. T 
nar 
rowed quite materially the limits of the coun- 
try for which they sought independence ; and 
the American title to the Northwest, at last, 
rests on the victorious mareh of George Rogers 
Clark and the skilful 
Franklin. 

We find here, as in all histories of Ohio or of 
the Northwest, an account of 


liplomacy of Benjamin 


the King’s pro 


clamation of 1763, prohibiting the sale of or 
settlement on any western lands—that is, of 
any lands lying beyond the headwaters of 


rivers flowing into the Atlantic; the formation 
of land companies seeking to evade this decree, 
the Fort Stanwix treaty of 1768 with the Iro- 
quois or Six Nations; Clark’s attempt at an ex 
pedition against Detroit; and some mention of 
the few slight 


fought on Ohio soil during the Revolutionary 


and ‘kirmishes which were 


war. But what we have not seen in any of the 
centenary histories is a pretty full account of 
110-160), * The vil 


lages planted by the Moravian missionaries on 


the Moravian missions (pp. 


the banks of the Tuscarawas in 1772 are 


fairly entitled to rank as the 
of Ohio.” 
which arose in Bohemia and Moravia during 
the 


river 
first settlements 
Going back to the ‘t Unitas fratrum” 
lussite wars, Mr. King traces it down to 


-f 


the days when Count ‘inzendorf, on General 
Oglethorpe’s invitation, led a band of mission 


aries to Georgia, whence they went, 
the hateful to 
and among these refugees was David Zeisberg 
the ead the ¢ 
Gnadenhiitten and Schénbrunn, the 


to escape 


duties of war, Pennsylvania; 


er, future } of Jhio missions it 


former be 
ing so named after an older station of the same 
name on the Lehich, as this in turn had its old 


er namesake (‘Shuts of grace”) in Germany. 


Zeisberger, his younger coadjutor Heckeweld- 
er, and his zealous and ill-fated Indian disciple, 
Glickhican, are the heroes of the most interest 
is sad 
the 
removed by 
allies to Up 
per Sandusky; in the following winter, driven 


by er, 


ing chapter of our book. The story 
After eight years of peacefui p 
‘ibly 


English officers and their savage 


rogress, 


tore 


‘*praying” Indians were 


hung Glickhiean, with a hundred or 


more men, women, and children, returned to 
their abandoned cornticlds on the Tuscarawas, 
David 


Americans pounced upon them, 


where Williamson’s roving band of 
and, by a vote 
of seventy-two toeizhteen, decreed their death. 
They were murdered, and their bodies burned 
in two houses,where in 1708S Heckewelder found 


he 


The chapter thus closes: 


their charred remains, which brought to 


Christian burial. 
“That these missions, though not enduring, 
were none the less the primordial establishment 
of Ohio, is as true as that 


Piymouth was the 


The Mo 


d and 


beginning of Massachusetts. . 
ravians may justly be remember honor 
ed as the Pilgrims of Ohio 

In the next chapter, ‘* The Northwestern Ter 
ritory,” find the -k 
among Virginia and the other 


ing the western 


we well-known discussion 


States concern 


lands, which has 
Mother of States 


tle in the British King 


our author 
already decided against the 


by his denial of any 


before the Treaty of Paris. The cessions of 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 


Virginia, the ineffectual Ordinance of 17S4, 


and the great Ordinance of June 13, 1787, fol- 
low in due order. Wi ile full 


this latter instrument, 


f admiration for 


Which in importance has 




















(s 


noisy slamming of shutters at night: and the | 


of the little pipes 
us fair smokers through 


endle ainst the 


tal 





ss rapping 


ihobon, as the vari 


the house knock out the thimbleful of ashes to 
begin afresh, making an incessant pan, pan, 
pan One 


this irritating little custom in a wonderfully 


| 
. | 
expressive illustration represents | 
fine perspective of sound, if one may so speak, | 
Another bit, with only a few tree-branches in 
the rain, conveys a whole tropical storm—a ty- 
phoon of vast possibilities, 
The 


perfectly representative of Japan as seen by an 


wealth o charming illustration is most 


artist's eye. The decorative part of the book 
The 


have caught and retained the spirit of Japan 


is superb. artists, Rossi and Myrbach, 





and its inner life to a most unusual degree. 
The great difference between the faces of the 
young and the old women, which so impresses 
the foreigner but is generally lost in attempt- 
ed reproduction, is here entirely preserved ; and 
the illustrations come always close to the let 
ter-press description, thus adding immensely 
to the pleasure of reading, without formal re- 
ference to cuts. Similarly the ‘t remarques ” 

a cicala, a bronze stork-candlestick, a jug, a 
grotesque inkstand 
The text, indeed, even with the aid of the 


translator's exquisite English, 


are delightfully fascinat 
ing. 
seems hardly 
worthy its beautiful and sumptuous setting. 
The book is not bad enough to be exciting, 
nor good enough to bean entirely true picture, 
nor yet happy enough to be satisfying. Its tone 
is quite without sentiment or lofty feeling of 
any sort, and it is written apparently from a 
standpoint of criticism and actualdislike. Even 
the humor is dreary. The short chapters are 
alluring, but the writer’s estimate of Japan 
may be summed up in one sentence (page 242), 


of which the whole book is a more or less ela- 


se 


borate amplification: ‘ Little, finical, affected 

-all Japan is contained, both physically and 
morally, in these three words.” Just before his 
final departure this supposably merry French 
nan undertakes to sketch his room as a souve 
nir; but although each article is shown in its 
correct place, and be can find no fault with his 
drawing, something is lacking. ‘* It has an or- 
dinary, indifferent French look,” hesays; ‘‘ the 
sentiment is not given ’—which, while undoubt- 
edly true of his sketch, is truer still of his 
book, 


missed in some way, and, spite of pleasant and 


The soul, the aroma of Japan, is lost, or 


easy reading, the reader is left unfilled. Chrys- 
anthéme herself, in whom the author fails to 
find attraction, sentiment, or poetic grace (ex- 
cept, perchance, in the nape of her neck,which 
almost arouses enthusiasm), isin truth far more 
interesting and real than is Loti himself, even 
showing a little touch of pathos here and there. 
She is slightly disenchanting at the end, to be 
sure, Where, instead of the sad little farewell 
scene which the hero might possibly have anti- 
her the floor 
her Intely-received silver yen, ringing 


cipated, he finds seated upon 


among 


genuine 





ich with a little hammer to prove its 

ness. But at last this cynical gentleman finds 

liimself moving slowly out of the harbor, bid 

a permanent farewell to the land of tea- 
ribbed 


touch of real strength in the book occurs here : 


dings 


pots and many umbrellas. The only 


Now the great sea opens before us, immense, 





Nation. 


s her attention to the 


The 


turn actualities of history. 


iwzardous, for 





The experiment is somewhat hi: 
and fe 
tion cultivated by the poet are precisely the gifts 


vina 


the intense subjectivity rvid ima 
to be rigorously held in control by the histo- 
His duty is to distrust his imagination, 


to repress his sympathies, and to treat his sub- 


rian. 
ject as objectively as possible. The minute ac- 
curacy essential in modern historical methods 
compels him to endless drudgery and a rigid 
adherence to fact. He rejects all @ priort con- 
clusions, and strives to look upon events and 
personages with the eye of a judge and not of 
an advocate or of an artist. His sole object is 
to discover and proclaim the truth, and even 
his boldest generalizations must have a solid 
foundation, built up with infinite care and pa 
tience. This incompatibility of the historical 
and poetical temperaments receives its supreme 
illustration from ¢ 
nius and power of word-painting, made a tra 


that he under 


‘arlyle, who, with all his ge 


vesty of every historical study 


took—conceiving bis personal prejudices to be 
eternal verities and the phantasms of his ima 
gination to be facts, sketching characters and 
events with the powerful hand of an artist, and 
arguing his theses with the impassioned special 
v of an advocate. 

Mme. 


once struck with misgiving at finding 


pleadin 


On opening Darmesteter’s book, we 
are at 
from her prefatory dedication that her histori- 
cal training bas been under Mr. J. Addington 
Symonds, whose florid inaecuracy and habitual 
most dangerous 


subjectivity render him 


We are somewhat reassured by her 


a 
teacher. 
allusions to her paleographical studies under 
Prof, Paoli and her dull researches in London, 
hope that 


Paris, and Florence, and are led to 
the 
somewhat 


With such expectation we open the first essay 


exhausting labors of the Dryasdust may 


1- 
n 


check the exuberance of the poet. 
on the interesting but complex subject of the 
Beguines and Beghards, one of the most obscure 
and intricate that the Middle Ages afford. No 
one is competent to its discussion who has not 
gone through a long and weary examination 
of the original sources, Weighing conflicting 


evidence, sifting out laboriously the grains of 


truth from the mass of falsehood, and correct 
ing the errors of contemporaries, which, down 
to the present generation, have misled almost 
all students. Of all this there is not a trace in 
Mme. Darmesteter’s essay. Fragmentary scraps 
of information, gathered at second-hand, are 


welded together into an undefined and contra 





impressions, 


the 


dictory whole ; crude and va 
the 
writer, take the place of fact 


c 
OL 


idealism 
old err 


clothed with romantic 





summoned from their ghostly slumbers, are fit- 
ted with new and fashionable garments of the 
most approved modern cut, and are bidden 
again to parade the stage; new errors, evolved 
apparently from the author's internal conscious 


with calm 


ness, are brought forward assur- 
ance. Weare told (p. 14) that in 1224 ‘* Blanche 


of Castile and the child St. Louis were ruling 


Paris as King Arthur might have ruled his 


court at Camelot, by the authority of love and 
h 
ie 


an idyllic picture of which 
conception of that 


gentleness * 
chronology is as false as its 
of 


cruel and turbulent period, when Thibault 


Champagne was singing love-ditties to Queen 





solitary—a solemn repose after so 


iat Was too ingenious and too small.” 


the Middle and 
By A. Mary F, Robin- 


son (Mme, James Darmesteter). 1 vol. 


Essays 


The End 


(Juestions in History. 


Aqes: 


SVO, 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Miss Rorrnson, now Mme. Darmesteter, has ac 


quired some reputation as a poet, and now 





Blanche and was shrewdly suspected of poison 


ing her husband. Of the Becuines it is said (pn. 
10) that they received their death-blow when 
| Dominic and Francis founded their Tertiary Or- 
ders ; but the author subsequently (p. 2") post 


pones their execution until 1511, at the Council 
of ‘8 Rie 


guinism as an institution was at an end.” 


Vienne (not Vienna), from which time 


In 
either case, it was a tolerably lively corpse, or, 
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scionable time a-dying: for in the fifteenth 
century the Council of Constance vindicated it 
of the Matthew 
Grabon, and twenty years later Eugenius I\ 
it that 


him of having been a 


“om the attacks Dominican 
accused 
This 
{ compiling history 


so favored Felix Hemmerlin 
Beguine himself. 
musty and elusive method ¢ 
is not rendered more acceptable by the senti 
the thought or 
The search for verbal 

of expression 
of the modern school 


mentalism of the fine writing 
in Which it is exhibited. 
quaintness and artiticialities 
which is so characteristic 
is singularly out of place in a work 


study of the 


of poetry, 


which purports to be a serious 


past. 


la Franee a 


Histoire le la 
U établissement des Etats-Unis 


Par 


parti ipation de 
a Amerique, 
Im 


Tome LIL. 
Alphonse 


Paris 
Pieard, €di- 


Henri Doniol 
rie Nationale, 





first two 


the 


The third volume 


weeks a we noticed 


A FEW 


voluines of this 


£O 
great work. 
is now before us, Like the others, it is largely 
made up of previously unpublished documents, 
drawn from the French archives, M. Doniol 
does bis part of the work with great learning 
It that we do not al 


get the whole of every document, and 


is true 


and discretion. 
ways 
that we are perverse enc ugh to feel that most 
behind 


interesting matter may lie concealed 


those annoying little lines of dots: yet it would 


be unreasonable to expect a more voluminous 
this, 


us to make the book not 


work than and enough, surely, is given 
only interesting but 
indispensable, 

This history is published by the French Gov 
ernment in connection with the Universal Ex- 
hibition which is to take place in Paris next 
summer. It is the intention to make the book 
a specimen of the work of the National Print 
ing Office. not 


only as a contribution to historical study, but 


We must therefore consider it, 


as a piece of book-making ; and itis from this 
to 
intelligent pub 


point of view that we find most blame, 


which an 
the 
shape to be g iven to his book. 
to be 
but the necessity of introducing large plates 


to 


The first question 
consider 


is proper size and 
If the latter is 


read, and not merely consulted, nothing 


lisher should 


should swell the volume a size which will 


prevent its being held comfortably in the hand. 
But this book is published in quarto volumes, 
of which the thinnest contains more than S50 
No mortal could sustain such 


grasp 





a weight. Moreover, the lines are too long for 
the comfort of the eye, even where thetype is 
as large and as generously spaced as it is 
here. The size is not justitied by the presence 
of remarkable plates, for the illustrations are 
neither numerous nor important. Here, how 


ever, our unfavorable criticism must cease. 


The paper and printing are admirable. 
The 


careful ; 


editing, although not quite perfect, is 
and we imagine that ** Walley Forge” 
may be a quotation from some contemporary 
In papers of the 


Comte de Vergennes, ic of the ori 


manuscript. the numerous 


the spellin 


ginal is preserved. Itisa rather curious fact 
that the Count was very weak in orthogra 
pby—that branch of education as to which 


Frenchmen of to-day are almost pedanticall 


particular, This is the more striking as Ver 
rennes Was not a great lord, who might cor 
sider himself above grammar, but a hard 
working diplomatist who had risen by his own 


exertions ; yet he spells so badly that it takes 
a little practice to read him fluently, especially 
as the editor, in deference to what 


ders good typography, has omitted the capital 


he cons! 





as Charles LL. said of himself, it was an uncon- 


letters with which the Count made up for the 
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Limestone 
the Middle, 


Carboniferous Limestone, I pper 


Shale, Millstone Grit, or the Lower, 


or the Upper Coal Measures, and * pass up 

if need be. With the numerous references and 
cross-references to the most important deserip 
tions and illustrations, this is sufficiently ex- 
plicit. The greatest chances for criticism 
and for differences of opinion occur in’ the 
zoological classification and the nomenclature; 


ected. 


acceptal 


but much may be ex] in approximation 


to more generally Je systems, from the 
The 
Appendix, about eighty pages, is both an addi 
por 
volume up to the 
itself with the 


italogue is 


consequent discussion, Supplementary 


tion and a revi it revises the earlier 
brir 
year Though it concerns 
fossils of British Island 


invaluable to the geologist of wha 


sion; 
tion and igs the entire 
1SS7. 
the s, this ¢ 


fever part of 


the world. The Delegates of the Oxford Uni 
versity Press, through whose liberality and 
consideration it has been so well published, are 
abundantly entitled to the gratitude of all stu 


dents of paleontology 
end of preface 
repared the MSS 
Mesozoic and Cainozoic 


» the au 
of the 


15,000 in 


Ina note at the 


thor says he has p 


about 


Speci Ss, 


number, bringing the complete history of British 
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